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The  theme  of  this  issue  is  women's 
studies  at  Duke,  and  in  particular, 
the  resources  of  the  library  that 
may  prove  helpful  to  those  teaching 
and  researching  women's  issues. 
The  introductory  article  by  Dr.  Jean 
O'Barr,  Director  of  Duke's 
Women's  Studies  Program,  describes 
the  partnership  between  the  Perkins 
Library  System  and  the  Women's 
Studies  Program.  Her  article  provides 
a  historical  view  of  the  field  of 
women's  studies,  especially  at  Duke. 
Elizabeth  Dunn  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  feminist  publishing  in  the 
country  and  the  challenges  in  de- 
veloping a  women's  studies  collec- 
tion. Virginia  Daley  and  Jane 
Snyder  describe  the  women's 
materials  in  two  specialized  library 
collections  —  manuscripts  and  media. 


The  field  of  women's  studies  is 
not  an  easy  one  in  which  to  do 
research,  because  women's  issues 
transcend  many  disciplines.  The 
experiences  of  a  faculty  member,  a 
graduate  student,  and  an  under- 
graduate in  doing  research  in  the 
library  are  highlighted  in  the  issue. 

Jean  O'Barr  and  Melissa  Hendrix 
have  created  a  display  of  the  portraits 
of  twelve  Duke  women  who  were 
pioneers  in  their  fields.  These  portraits, 
reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue, 
hang  in  the  East  Duke  parlor.  The 
stories  of  these  women  are  included 
in  "Portraits  of  Women  Firsts." 

We  are  also  proud  to  include  in 
this  issue  the  student  essay  that 
was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Friends  of  the  Library/Gothic  Book- 
shop Essay  Contest  this  year.  I  feel 
sure  you  will  enjoy  it.  = 


On  the  cover  (If  it  to  right, 
top  to  bottom): 
K.  Gilbert, 
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WOMEN'S  STUDIES  AND 
THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY 
SYSTEM:  A  WORKING 
PARTNERSHIP 


JEAN  F.  O'BARR 
DIRECTOR  OF  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Women's  Studies  Program  at 
Duke  University  has  many  unique 
characteristics;  chief  among  them 
are  the  links  to  Perkins  Library. 
From  the  launching  of  the  program 
in  1983,  the  library  and  the  pro- 
gram developed  a  close,  cooperative 
relationship.  This  issue  of  Duke 
University  Libraries  takes  a 
detailed  look  at  some  of  these  links, 
focusing  on  how  students  and  teachers 
in  Women's  Studies  use  Perkins 
Library  and  how  the  library  pro- 
vides resources  and  programs. 

To  begin  the  story  of  the  library's 
relationship  to  this  new  field  of 
scholarship,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
evolution  of  Women's  Studies  as  an 
academic  discipline  and  to  explore 
the  ways  in  which  the  library  has 
both  shaped,  and  is  being  shaped 
by,  the  field's  evolution. 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES  AS  AN 
ACADEMIC  ENTERPRISE 

Women's  Studies  is  an  academic 
discipline  with  a  distinctive  subject 
matter,  intellectual  history,  political 
stance,  methodology  and  pedagogy. 

The  subject  matter  of  Women's 
Studies  is  women  and  gender  sys- 
tems. Feminist  scho- 
lars, both  male  and 
female,  look  at  the 
realities  of  women's 
lives  as  well  as  at  the 
social  constructions 
and  ideological  interpretations  of 
their  lives.  They  are  asking  how 
women  live  in  oppressive  systems 
and  how  they  respond  to  them. 
They  are  asking  about  similarities 
and  differences  among  women,  try- 
ing to  understand  how  gender, 
class,  race,  sexuality,  and  ability  in- 
teract in  various  circumstances  to 
create  multiple  consciousnesses. 


Women's  Studies  began  as  an 
academic  discipline  some  twenty 
vears  ago  as  the  feminist  movement 
esurfaced,  as  higher  education 
expanded  to  include  more  women, 
and  as  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
disciplines  proved  unable  to  answer 
the  most  pressing  social  questions 
of  the  day.  Although  the  history  of 
women's  thought  about  women's 
condition  goes  back  to  ancient 
times,  we  conventionally  say  that 
Women's  Studies  began  when  we 
switched  from  thinking  about  how 
to  get  women  into  colleges  to  think- 
ing about  what  we  were  teaching 
about  women  in  those  colleges. 
Women's  Studies  represents  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  our  thinking,  a 
shift  away  from  making  women  fit 
into  institutions  of  higher  education 
toward  a  movement  to  modify  those 
institutions  to  respond  to  women. 

Women's  Studies  acknowledges 
its  political  origins  and  continuing 
commitments.  As  an  academic  dis- 
cipline, it  assumes  a  value  stance 
and  investigates  the  conditions  un- 
der which  women  achieve  equality. 
It  gets  into  considerable  debate  with 
sister  disciplines  that  claim  to  be 
value-free. 

The  methodology  of  Women's 
Studies  is  interdisciplinary. 
Women's  Studies  scholars  and  stu- 
dents draw  insights  from  history, 
from  literature,  from  psychology, 
from  art,  from  every  available 
source  to  investigate  a  problem.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Women's 
Studies  scholars  often  go  outside 
primary  documents  and  secondary 
sources  to  living  women  them- 
selves and  gather  women's  ex- 
periences as  the  basis  for  knowing. 

Women's  Studies  has  developed  a 
distinctive  pedagogy  that  values  the 


first-hand  experiences  of  women.  Its 
pedagogy  furthers  collaborative 
rather  than  competitive  efforts  at 
learning  and  knowing. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES  ON 
CAMPUSES 

Operationally,  the  Women's  Studies 
movement  is  carried  out  through 
programs,  supported  in  turn  by 
publications,  research  centers,  and 
professional  associations. 

Women's  Studies  programs  exist 
on  some  525  American  college 
campuses  now,  and  international 
programs  are  beginning  to  be 
formed.  Each  has  its  own  history, 
context,  focus.  The  Duke  example 
illustrates  the  five  activities  com- 
mon to  all  programs. 

1)  Translate  new  knowledge 
into  the  classroom.  My  colleague 
Carol  Meyers  is  a  biblical  scholar. 
Spurred  by  feminist  scholarship, 
she  has  been  looking  at  the  Eve 
narrative  and  using  her  Hebraic  and 
archaeological  skills  to  interpret  the 
Eve  story  in  its  original  context, 
peeling  away  the  layers  of  meaning 
that  have  built  up  over  many  cul- 
tural periods  and  that  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  interpreters  more  than 
the  original  intent  of  the  story.  Her 
new  book,  Rediscovering  Eve,  is  a 
fascinating  exploration  of  the  topic. 

2)  Train  the  next  generation. 
My  colleague  Susan  Roth  is  a  clini- 
cal psychologist  who  works  to  re- 
vise the  understanding  of  stress,  a 
research  topic  based  on  men's  mili- 
tary and  work  experiences  until 
very  recently.  She  wants  to  assist 
the  victims  of  rape  and  family  vio- 
lence whose  form  of  stress  is  both 
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Jean  O'Barr 


similar  to  and  different  from  that 
experienced  by  men.  Her  students 
at  Duke  are  among  the  first  genera- 
tion of  psychologists  specifically 
trained  in  feminist  perspectives. 
And  if  the  newly  established 
figures,  that  up  to  60%  of  the 
women  hospitalized  for  mental  ill- 
ness have  experienced  some  form 
of  sexual  violence,  are  accurate, 
then  her  insights  are  critical  to  our 
ability  to  cope  with  an  enormous 
social  problem. 

3)  Create  and  reinforce  faculty 
interest  in  Women's  Studies.  A 
third  Duke  colleague,  Paula  Higgins, 
is  a  musicologist  studying  15th  cen- 
tury France.  She  has  been  listening 
to  all  of  us  for  several  years,  and 
began  redirecting  her  own  interest 
to  ask  where  the  women  com- 
posers are.  During  the  recent 


sesquicentennial  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gram, she  read  a  brilliant  paper  on 
Fanny  Mendelssohn  Hensel  and 
then  participated  in  a  concert  of 
Hensel's  work.  The  alumnae 
audience  in  attendance  was  awe- 
struck, for  the  quality  of  the  music, 
combined  with  its  invisibility, 
forced  the  audience  to  undertake  a 
fundamental  reassessment  of  what 
they  thought  they  knew.  She,  along 
with  her  peers  nation-wide,  is  rein- 
venting the  musical  canon  with 
reinforcements  from  Women's  Studies. 

4)  Balance  the  curriculum. 
Even  when  faculty  do  not  create 
new  courses  examining  women's 
lives,  they  can  and  do  revamp  exist- 
ing ones.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  our  Art  History 


Department  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  new  scholar,  Kristine 
Stiles,  who  specializes  in  work  on 
women  artists.  Her  very  interests 
start  a  process  of  chain  reactions  in 
which  departmental  members  are 
forced  to  consider  the- implications 
of  their  studies  for  the  subject  mat- 
ter she  advocates.  Not  that  the  proc- 
ess is  easy,  automatic,  or  complete. 
But  it  does  begin  when  a  person 
and  a  topic  are  named. 

5)  Expand  the  investigation  of 
gender  to  new  topics.  It  is  fun- 
damental to  feminist  scholarship 
that  our  ideas  are  socially  con- 
structed and  that  there  is  simply 
more  than  one  way  to  look  at 
things,  more  than  one  plausible 
answer  to  any  question.  The  atten- 
tions of  feminist  scholars  to  issues 
in  the  natural  sciences  are  newer 
than  their  concerns  in  the  social 


sciences  and  humanities.  Yet  here 
too  they  are  engaged  in  a  fun- 
damental epistemological  exercise 
of  asking  why  we  value  some  topics 
and  not  others,  why  this  is  the  way 
to  go  and  not  that.  Next  year,  Duke 
will  have  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation professor  on  the  Visiting 
Women  Scientists  Program,  Emily 
Russell  from  Rutgers,  who  will 
assist  us  in  these  queries. 

Programs  on  campuses  do  not 
work  in  a  vacuum.  They  depend  on 
collaborative  efforts  between  publi- 
cations, research  centers,  and 
professional  associations. 

The  growth  of  Women's  Studies 
as  an  academic  field  is  evident 

when  you  review  the 
number  and  quality 
of  the  scholarly  publi- 
cations supporting  it. 
One  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious journals, 
Signs:  Journal  of  Women  in  Cul- 
ture and  Society,  is  edited  at  Duke. 
The  Women's  Studies  faculty  mem- 
bers have  just  published  a  collected 
group  of  essays  about  their  work, 
Women  and  A  New  Academy: 
Gender  and  Cultural  Contexts. 

Over  fifty  campuses  now  have 
research  centers.  Usually  externally 
funded,  these  clusters  are  devoted 
to  investigating  issues  rather  than 


distributing  information  about  them 
in  campus  courses  or  through  the 
printed  page.  Many  emphasize  cur- 
riculum integration,  as  does  the 
Duke-UNC  Center  for  Research  on 
Women.  The  University  of  Arizona 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  institutionalizing  Women's 
Studies.  The  book  describing  its 
project,  Changing  Our  Minds,  is  a 
reading  must. 

The  National  Women's  Studies 
Association  enters  its  thirteenth 
year  this  summer.  It  is  the  profes- 
sional association  that  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  those  of  us  in 
Women's  Studies.  Unique  among 
professional  academic  associations, 
it  maintains  ties  with  women  work- 
ing outside  the  academy  and  with 
women  in  all  facets  of  women's 
services  within  universities.  Its  ex- 
ecutive director  is  a  Duke  alumna, 
Caryn  McTighe  Musil,  '66. 

THE  LIBRARY'S  ROLE 

Perkins  Library  is  a  key  actor  in 
each  facet  of  Women's  Studies 
activities: 

•  The  library  participates  in  long- 
range  planning  with  us, 
through  the  representation  of  a 
member  of  the  library  staff  on 
the  Women's  Studies  Advisory 
Board.  The  current  member  is 
Elizabeth  Dunn  of  the  Refer- 
ence Department. 

•  The  library  is  an  essential  part- 
ner in  the  teaching  enterprise. 
The  extension  collection  of 
non-print  materials,  particularly 
the  film  and  video  collection,  is 


used  daily  in  the  classroom. 
Student  papers  are  ably 
launched  by  consulting  the 
Guide  to  Women's  Studies 
prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
Reference  Department. 

•  The  library  staff  in  the 
Manuscripts  and  Reference 
departments  conduct  numerous 
instructional  sessions,  designed 
for  each  particular  class. 

•  The  library's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  feminist  holdings  pro- 
vides the  means  to  undertake 
research  projects.  Another 
especially  helpful  development 
in  the  library  for  Women's 
Studies  students  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  several  biblio- 
graphic databases  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Women's  Studies 
Archivist  position  in  the  Manu- 
script Department. 

•  On  a  bimonthly  basis  faculty 
members  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  each  department 
receive  a  list  of  Women's 
Studies  acquisitions  that  en- 
courages them  to  consult  the 
latest  in  the  library's  holdings. 

Perkins  is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
research  library,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  Women's  Studies  program  benefits 
directly.  Faculty  and  students  utilize 
the  library,  its  staff,  and  holdings 
for  thousands  of  projects  each  year, 
blending  teaching  and  research  into 
a  process  of  benefit  to  both  teacher 
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and  student.  Perkins  Library  serves 
Women's  Studies  users! 

The  contributions  of  Women's 
Studies  to  the  University  cannot  be 
neatly  summarized  for  they  are 
too  diverse,  too  fundamental,  too 
dynamic.  Women's  Studies  is  the 
ideal  liberal  arts  subject,  for  it  is  inter- 
disciplinary and  unifying,  problem- 
solving  and  value-clarifying,  and 
above  all  it  contributes  both  to 
understanding  and  to  action. 
Universities  simply  cannot  do  with- 
out Women's  Studies.  And  Women's 
Studies  simply  cannot  do  without 
libraries,  as  the  feature  articles  in 
this  issue  amply  illustrate.  = 

Jean  O'Barr  is  Director  of  Women's  Studies 
at  Duke  University  and  editor  of  Signs: 
Journal  of  Women  in  Culture  and 
Society.  She  teaches  in  the  Political 
Science  Department. 


The  role  of  the  library  is  not 
limited  to  course  preparation  and  to 
research  projects.  It  is  a  central 
source  of  Women's  Studies  information 
to  the  campus  community  in  general. 
In  the  past  six  years,  four  major  ex- 
hibits have  been  held  in  the  Perkins 
lobby.  The  first,  in  1985,  chronicled 
the  achievements  of  ten  women  from 
the  early  faculty  and  charted  the 
course  of  female  faculty  hiring  over 
five  decades.  The  second,  in  1987, 
demonstrated  the  history  of  women's 
active  writing.  It  was  based  on  the 
core  library  of  the  100  greatest 
books  by  women  collected  for  the 
Women's  Pavilion  at  the  1938 
World's  Fair  and  covered  all  the 
subjects  on  which  women  have 
written.  This  exhibit  also  included  a 
sampling  of  the  outpouring  of  femi- 
nist scholarship  in  the  1980s.  The 
third,  a  celebration  of  National 
Women's  History  Month  in  1988, 


examined  the  major  figures  in  femi 
nist  thought.  The  ideas  of  women 
from  over  four  centuries  provided  a 
powerful  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
the  issues  of  contemporary  society 
have  roots  that  are  very  deep 
indeed.  The  fourth  exhibit,  just 
completed  in  1989,  was  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  University's 
sesquicentennial  and  presented  a 
look  at  student  life  from  the  1880s 
until  1935.  The  women  students  of 
Trinity  College  built  a  number  of 
social  and  academic  institutions  to 
carve  a  place  for  themselves;  the 
exhibit,  filled  with  essays,  pictures 
and  memorabilia,  testified  to  the 
nature  of  Duke  women's  lives  as 
they  were  moving  into  higher  edu- 
cation at  the  turn  of  the  century.  = 


FEMINIST  PUBLISHING 
AND  LIBRARIES 

ELIZABETH  BRAMM  DUNN 
REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  AND 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
BIBLIOGRAPHER, 
PERKINS  LIBRARY 


Libraries  and  publishers  exist  in  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  Libraries 
can  only  buy  books  and  periodicals 
that  have  been  published  and  publi- 
cized through  reviews,  publishers' 
catalogs  or  flyers,  notices  in  profes- 
sional journals  or  current  aware- 
ness sources  such  as  Books  in 
Print.  Many  publishers,  particularly 
publishers  of  scholarly  books,  are 
very  dependent  upon  the  choices  of 
libraries  for  their  profits.  Thus, 
libraries  play  an  important  role  in 
shaping,  and  are  in  turn  shaped  by, 
the  publishing  industry.  The  de- 
velopment of  feminist  publishing 
illustrates  this  relationship  in  in- 
teresting ways. 

The  first  "literature"  of  women's 
studies  consisted  of  stapled  pam- 
phlets and  mimeographed  articles, 
eagerly  passed  around  at  protest 
marches  and  in  consciousness- 
raising  groups.  In  the  late  1960s 
and  the  1970s  feminists  began  to 
carve  out  an  important  niche  in  the 
world  of  small  presses,  publishing 
women's  poetry,  novels,  and  nonfic- 
tion  and  nonsexist 
children's  books,  all 
on  shoestring 
budgets. 

As  feminist  ideas 
became  compelling  to 
more  and  more  peo- 
ple, scholars  began  to 
try  to  translate  them 
into  syllabi  for  college 
and  university 
courses.  Faculty 
members  who  were  developing 
these  early  women's  studies  courses 
were  appalled  to  find  that  books  by 
some  of  the  finest  women  writers 
were  no  longer  available,  having 
been  out  of  print  for  decades.  One 
of  these  scholars,  Florence  Howe, 
turned  to  publishing  in  1970,  by 
founding  the  Feminist  Press.  She 
went  on  to  reprint  the  work  of 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  Agnes  Smedley, 


Zora  Neale  Hurston,  and  others, 
introducing  these  important  authors 
to  new  generations  of  women  and 
,ien.  Many  feminist  ideas  had  not 
yet  been  expressed  in  book  form, 
let  alone  in  inexpensive  editions, 
anthologies,  or  textbooks  appropri- 
ate for  college  classes.  Small 
publishers  began  to  meet  this  need 
as  well. 

Founders  of  feminist  presses  as- 
sumed a  great  financial  risk.  They 
did  not  initially  have  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  advertising  and  distributing 
their  wares  that  more  established 
and  traditional  publishers  enjoy. 
The  audience  for  feminist  books 
was  large,  but  not  clearly  defined, 
and  there  were  few  bookstores 
designed  to  tap  this  market.  Despite 
these  challenges,  many  feminist 
publishing  houses  flourished  due  to 
the  support  of  both  individuals  and 
libraries.  The  Feminist  Press,  Seal, 
Firebrand  Books,  Cleis,  Spinsters/ 
Aunt  Lute  and  Shameless  Hussy 
Press  in  the  United  States;  New  Star 
Books,  Press  Gang  Publishers, 
Women's  Educational  Press,  and 
Women's  Press  in  Canada;  and 
Sheba,  Onlywoman  Press,  Pandora 
Press,  Virago,  and  Women's  Press 
in  Britain  are  among  those  still 
going  strong.  The  ideas  that  their 
books  espoused,  such  as  equal  pay 
for  equal  work;  equal  educational, 
athletic  and  career  opportunities  for 
girls  and  women;  and  the  right  to 
reproductive  choice,  which  all  at 
first  seemed  so  radical,  had  become 
absolutely  mainstream  for  many.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  potential 
profitability  of  women's  publishing 
attracted  the  notice  of  large,  estab- 
lished publishing  houses.  Harper  & 
Row,  Methuen,  Doubleday,  Beacon 
Press,  Penguin,  and  the  university 
presses  began  to  print  books  by 
more  female  authors  and  about 


women's  issues.  Some  continued  to 
publish  titles  first  issued  or  revived 
by  feminist  presses.  An  abundance 
of  feminist  periodicals  appeared. 
Some,  such  as  off  our  backs,  docu- 
ment the  most  recent  events  and 
ideas  of  the  women's  movement. 
More  strictly  scholarly  journals 
such  as  Signs  and  the  Women's 
Studies  International  Forum  pub- 
lish secondary  analyses  and  essays 
reflecting  feminist  ideas  and  research. 

As  women's  studies  titles  prolifer- 
ated, it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent to  scholars  and  librarians  that 
the  traditional  reference  tools  were 
inadequate  to  the  retrieval  of  this 
material.  The  standard  subject 
headings  used  for  providing  access 
to  books  in  card  catalogs  and  jour- 
nal references  in  periodical  indexes 
simply  did  not  include  terms  such 
as  "Sexist  Language"  or  "Sex 
Roles."  In  1970  a  scholar  who  was 
interested  in  "educational  discrimi- 
nation against  women"  would  have 
found  no  useful  subject  headings  in 
the  card  catalog  or  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Index, 
one  of  the  few  indexes  to  scholarly 
literature  that  existed  at  the  time. 
This  dearth  of  access  points  to  pub- 
lished research  was  an  enormous 
impediment  to  students  and  other 
researchers.  We  are  not  likely  ever 
to  know  just  how  much  material 
existed  before  the  1970s  that  was 
not  retrievable  then,  or  how  few 
scholars  were  asking  these  now 
familiar  questions,  for  the  ability  to 
ask  questions  and  to  find  answers 
are  intimately  linked  in  the  library 
research  process.  Another  problem 
was  that  the  relevant  journals  were 
not  initially  covered  by  standard 
periodical  indexes  such  as 
America:  History  and  Life.  Relia- 
ble biographical  information  about 
women  was  also  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  locate. 


Thus  began  the  publication  of  an 
entire  category  of  reference  works 
designed  to  fill  this  need.  Susan 
Searing's  Introduction  to  Library 
Research  in  Women's  Studies  is  an 
invaluable  introduction  to  the 
sources  and  methodology  of  research 
in  women's  studies.  Numerous  bib- 
liographies, both  general  and  quite 
specific  in  focus  have  been  pub- 
lished to  improve  access  to  re- 
search books,  journal  articles,  and 
unpublished  resources  such  as  let- 
ters and  diaries.  Biographical  direc- 
tories such  as  Notable  American 
Women  have  made  it  far  easier  to 
obtain  reliable  biographical  infor- 
mation on  important  women  and, 
in  the  process,  have  helped  to  flesh 
out  the  history  of  women's  accom- 
plishments and  to  establish  a  group 
of  role  models  for  contemporary 
women.  Women  Studies  Abstracts 
and  Feminist  Periodicals:  A  Cur- 
rent Listing  of  Contents  have  im- 
proved access  to  journal  articles  on 
feminist  topics.  The  Women's  Atlas 
of  the  United  States  gives  a  con- 
cise summary  of  demographic,  labor, 
educational,  and  other  data  related 
to  women.  Sources  such  as  A 
Women's  Thesaurus  have  been 
designed  to  rectify  the  problem  of 
inadequate  or  sexist  indexing.  Each 
of  these  reference  works  was 
created  to  address  a  specific  re- 
search need  that  had  become  more 
and  more  pressing  as  interest  in 
women's  studies  on  college  and 
university  campuses  grew. 

At  the  same  time  that  these 
bibliographic  sources  were  being 
developed,  women's  studies  was 
becoming  an  integral  component 
of  virtually  all  the  academic  dis- 
ciplines. Standard  indexes  and 
bibliographies  now  include  more 
and  more  references  to  work  on 


women's  studies  topics.  The  Library 
of  Congress  classification  scheme 
and  most  periodical  indexes  are 
gradually  incorporating  terms  and 
phrases  that  promote  access  to  fem- 
inist scholarship.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  further  improvement— 
although  there  is  a  heading  for 
"Sex  Discrimination  in  Education," 
there  is  still  none  for  "Gender"  in 
its  feminist  context. 

This  mainstreaming  has  made 
the  systematic  collection  of 
women's  studies  materials  easier 
for  librarians.  In  the  past,  the  same 
inadequate  infrastructure  that  was 
an  impediment  to  the  success  of 
feminist  publishers  made  selection 
of  women's  studies  materials  ex- 
tremely challenging.  When  there  is 
no  huge  marketing  department  to 
write  ad  copy,  distribute  fliers, 
solicit  reviews,  or  peddle  books  to 
libraries  and  bookstores,  new  titles 
are  difficult  to  identify  and  pur- 
chase. A  group  of  selection  aids  has 
appeared,  to  help  circumvent  these 
barriers.  Sources  such  as  The 
Women's  Review  of  Books,  New 
Books  on  Women  and  Feminism, 
and  Feminist  Collections  are  still 
among  the  most  helpful  for  keeping 
informed  about  new  publications. 
Traditional  reviewing  and  selection 
sources  are  also  doing  a  better  job 
of  representing  feminist  titles  of 
both  a  general  and  a  scholarly 
nature. 

The  story  of  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  women's  studies  publishing 
and  library  collections  has  been  the 
same  across  the  United  States  (and 
throughout  much  of  the  world),  and 
Duke  is  no  exception.  We  cannot 
know  just  how  many  books,  micro- 
form sets,  and  audiovisual  materials 
related  to  women's  studies  are  held 
in  the  Duke  libraries  because  these 
sources  are  so  very  numerous, 
permeate  nearly  all  the  departmen- 
tal libraries,  and  represent  nearly 


every  discipline  taught  at  the 
University.  There  are  over  sixty 
journals  specifically  related  to 
women's  studies  and  many  more 
that  publish  some  women's  studies 
articles.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  feminist 
approaches  throughout  the  curricu- 
lum. Scholars  are  not  only  studying 
the  contributions  of  women  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  throughout  his- 
tory and  prehistory;  they  are  also 
developing  entirely  new  methodolo- 
gies for  examining  data,  literature, 
human  behavior,  and  the  arts — 
what  poet  Adrienne  Rich  calls  "re- 
visioning."  As  always  in  intellectual 
history,  the  written  records  help  to 
make  it  all  possible.  = 


Elizabeth  Bramm  Dunn 


DIARIES.  LETTERS,  AND 
LIVES:  WOMEN'S 
ARCHIVAL  COLLECTIONS 
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MANUSCRIPT  DEPARTMENT 
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Since  original  research  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
many  other  academic  fields  is 
based  on  the  use  of  primary  source 
materials,  the  availability  of 
women's  materials  directly  affects 
the  nature  and  quality  of  scholar- 
ship in  these  fields.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  in 
women's  studies  research  is  the  in- 
creased availability  of  primary 
source  materials  that  document 
women's  activities,  experiences,  and 
relationships.  More  women's  materials 
are  being  collected  now  than  ever 
before.  Nonetheless,  the  growing  in- 
terest in  gender  studies,  social  his- 
tory, and  feminist  theory  over  the 
past  twenty  years  has  generated  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  demand 
for  women's  original  documents. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  "stuff  of 
life,"  women's  primary  source 
materials  include  such  things  as  let- 
ters, diaries,  photographs,  note- 
books, scrapbooks,  drafts  of 
speeches,  literary  manuscripts, 
records  of  clubs  or  businesses,  and 
audio  and  video  cassette  tapes. 
These  materials  have  been  created 
and  maintained  by  women  from 
every  walk  of  life  imaginable  - 
teachers  and  students,  laborers  and 
professionals,  politicians  and  social 
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reformers,  housewives  and  domes- 
tic workers,  missionaries  and 
ministers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians, nurses  and  physicians,  artists 
and  writers  -  the  list  is  endless.  The 
value  of  a  collection  depends  less 
on  the  notoriety  of  the  woman  than 
on  what  the  documents  reveal  about 
her  feelings,  her  activities,  her  rela- 
tionships with  others  and  the  world 
around  her.  Therefore,  the  diary  of 
a  Midwest  farm  wife  who  leads  a 
seemingly  uneventful  life  can  be 
just  as  precious  and  informative  as 
correspondence  among  suffrage 
leaders  fighting  for  the  right  to  vote. 
fCCLt       v  / 


•  relationships  between  black 
and  white  women  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War 

•  pre-suffrage  politics  of  women 
in  Great  Britain 

•  growing  up  female  in  the  New 
South 

•  black  domestic  workers  from 
1865-1920 

•  women's  popular  magazines 
around  the  turn  of  the  century 

•  20th  century  migration  of  black 
women  to  California 

•  attitudes  and  lifestyles  of  mili- 
tary wives,  and 

•  advertising  and  gender. 
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Women's  materials,  well- 
represented  among  the  collections 
in  Duke's  Manuscript  Department, 
provide  a  strong  foundation  for  re- 
search in  women's  studies.  Contem- 
porary use  of  women's  materials 
has  gravitated  away  from  biographical 
histories  of  individual  women  to 
focus  more  closely  on  the  cultural 
frameworks  which  shape  a  variety 
of  women's  experiences.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  researchers  have  used 
documents  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  for  a  broad  range  of 
women's  studies  topics.  These 
include 

•  women's  birthing  patterns  and 
family  relations  in  slave 
communities 

•  women's  education  in  the  early 
1800s 
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Collecting,  processing,  and 
promoting  the  use  of  women's 
materials  housed  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  Women's  Studies 
Archivist.  This  position  was  estab- 
lished in  July  1988  with  a  gift 
from  writer  and  publisher  Sallie 
Bingham.  Bingham  also  donated 
her  personal  papers  and  literary 
manuscripts,  the  records  of  the 
Kentucky  Foundation  for  Women, 
Inc.,  and  The  American  Voice.  The 
purpose  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Archivist  position  is  to  develop 
archives  at  Duke  that  will  serve  as 
a  national  center  for  research  on 
women's  experiences,  achievements, 
and  perspectives. 


Acquisition  of  women's  materials 
is  a  primary  function  of  the  posi- 
tion. This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
more  dynamic  aspects  of  the  job 
and  it  is  clearly  the  most  challeng- 
ing, since  the  department  relies 
heavily  upon  donations  to  build  its 
holdings.  The  most  difficult  aspect 
of  soliciting  women's  materials  is 
identifying  specific  women  or 
women's  organizations  that  may 
have  materials  with  potential  re- 
search value.  An  example  of  one 
collection  we  have  recently  located 
is  the  administrative  records  of  the 
Southern  Feminist,  a  newspaper 


with  archivists  specific  issues  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  their 
personal  papers  and  literary 
manuscripts,  such  as  what  papers 
to  save,  why  to  save  them,  and  how 
to  select  a  repository  for  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult 
materials  to  locate  and  acquire  are 
the  diaries,  letters,  and  photographs 
of  those  women  who  have  never 
made  headlines.  Often  these  per- 
sonal collections  provide  the  richest 
source  of  information  on  women's 
experiences  and  feelings.  While 
these  documents  provide  valuable 
resources  for  contemporary  femi- 
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published  in  Atlanta  and  distributed 
nationwide  during  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s.  These  records  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  account  of 
women's  political  activities  in  the 
South  during  this  period.  They  also 
furnish  valuable  documentation  of 
contemporary  feminist  publishing. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  its  collec- 
tion of  personal  papers  and  literary 
manuscripts  of  Southern  women 
writers,  the  department  is  planning 
a  small  workshop  for  several  writers 
to  discuss  the  importance  of 
preserving  their  voices.  The  work- 
shop is  designed  to  show  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  creators,  col- 
lectors, and  users  of  literary  papers. 
It  will  give  writers  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  one  another  and 
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ed  to  reflect  the  range  and  complex- 
ity of  contemporary  research  on 
women  and  gender.  For  example, 
because  of  recent  interest  about  the 
health,  medical  treatment,  and  rise 
of  "fashionable"  diseases  of  Vic- 
torian women,  index  terms  relating 
to  women's  health  were  added  to 
the  catalog  record  for  the  papers  of 
Amy  Morris  Bradley,  a  Civil  War 
nurse  and  educator.  These  new 
terms  point  to  the  mundane  yet 
numerous  references  to  her  failing 
health  and  frail  constitution  that  are 
scattered  throughout  her  diaries 
and  letters.  In  many  instances  col- 
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nist  research,  their  elusive  nature 
works  against  their  inclusion  in  the 
historical  record.  Nonetheless, 
libraries  like  Perkins  are  able  to 
acquire  them  through  scholars, 
faculty,  and  the  general  public  who, 
aware  of  our  collecting  interests, 
contact  us  with  information  about 
such  collections. 

One  of  the  most  visibly  signifi- 
cant and  rewarding  aspects  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Archivist  position 
has  been  the  improvement  in  the 
access  to,  and  use  of,  the  depart- 
ment's holdings.  Access  to  women's 
materials  has  been  increased 
through  improved  cataloging.  Many 
of  the  department's  catalog  records 
were  created  long  before  women's 
studies  existed.  Their  descriptions 
are  now  being  routinely  modified 
and  subject  headings  are  being  add- 


ictions of  family  papers  are  cata- 
loged under  the  name  of  the  father 
and  therefore  require  added  head- 
ings to  lead  researchers  to  the 
diaries  and  letters  of  the  women  in 
the  family. 

Close  cooperation  between 
Duke's  Women's  Studies  Program 
and  the  Manuscript  Department 
has  been  mutually  beneficial, 
especially  in  terms  of  facilitating 
student  and  faculty  research.  Manu- 
script instruction  sessions  for 
women's  studies  courses  and  other 
classes  with  a  focus  on  gender  have 
been  enlightening  for  students  who 
have  never  worked  with  primary 
source  materials.  Professor  Monica 
Green's  class  on  the  History  of 
Women  in  Science  and  Medicine 
was  introduced  to  sources  such  as 
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In  this  letter  to  her  close 
friend  Mary  Norton,  Clara 
Barton  gives  instructions 
for  packing  boxes  to  send 
to  the  Red  Cross  during 
the  Civil  War. 


naturalist  Emma  Gray  Smith's  let- 
ters from  South  America  in  the 
1840s,  Ann  Henshaw  Gardiner's 
scrapbooks  from  the  first  years  of 
Duke's  nursing  school,  and  recipes 
for  home  remedies  found  in  18th 
century  cookbooks. 

Having  a  staff  specialist  in 
women's  studies  has  also  permitted 
more  personal  reference  interaction 
with  individual  researchers,  particu- 
larly in  devising  feminist  methodol- 
ogies and  exploring  old  sources  in 
new  ways.  Carolyn  Lesjak,  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  Duke's  English 
Department,  was  frustrated  by  her 
lack  of  history  background  as  she 
scoured  several  collections  looking 
for  a  paper  topic  for  a  literature 
class.  After  much  discussion  about 
her  personal  interests  and  the 
different  ways  to  "read"  a  collec- 
tion, she  focused  on  Emma  Bryant. 
She  wrote  an  award-winning  paper 
describing  how  the  language  in 


Bryant's  diaries  and  letters  during 
the  mid-1900s  reflects  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  personal  brand  of 
feminism. 

Women's  studies  scholars  from 
other  institutions  often  visit  the 
department  to  do  research,  or  write 
or  call  for  information.  Several  bib- 
liographies of  women's  archival 
materials  that  were  compiled  in  re- 
sponse to  class  assignments  and 
women's  activities  on  campus  have 
been  useful  to  other  researchers  as 
well.  Jean  Miller  Schmidt  of  the  llif 


An  item  from  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Archives,  Duke 
Manuscript  Dept. 


School  of  Theology  used  A  Samp- 
ler of  Women's  Studies  Resources 
in  the  Manuscript  Department  to 
prepare  for  her  visit  to  the  library 
to  study  the  history  of  women  in 
American  Methodism.  Jenifer 
Curhan,  an  undergraduate  student 
at  Harvard,  used  our  bibliography 
of  materials  on  women  and  the 
Civil  War  to  write  a  research  fellow- 
ship proposal  to  study  Jewish 
women  in  the  Confederacy. 

Documenting  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  women's  experiences 
can  be  quite  challenging.  With  so 
much  ground  to  cover,  we  have 
only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
what  needs  to  be  done,  especially 
in  terms  of  collection  development, 
feminist  cataloging,  and  outreach 
activities.  Yet  the  study  of  our  past 
promises  to  open  alternatives  to 
our  present  lifestyles  as  we  use 
women's  materials  to  learn  about 
ourselves  and  reconstruct  the  past 
with  new  and  revealing  interpre- 
tations. = 


vjirls,  to  score  a  hit 
you  must  have  lovely  skin!" 


Read  her  tip 
about  comp, 


cays  this  famous 
star  of  the  screen.  And  then  she 
tells  you  how  to  do  it  Tells  you 
About  the  beauty  soap  with  AC 
TIVE  lather  that  guards  her  own 
once  lew  skin  "My  simple  care 
—  Lux  Toilet  Soap— keeps  my 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  clear,"  the 
says.  "I  use  it  regularly  night 


out  of  10  screen  stars  and  thou- 
sands of  girts  like  you  are  using 
If  you  haven't  already  begun 
your  beauty  treatments  start 
today1  Fmd  out  for  yourself  that 
lovely  skin  does  win  hearts! 
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Lux  Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE 
lather  frees  the  pores  of  all  traces 
of  hidden  dust,  dirt,  stale  cos 
metia— guards  against  the  dan 
gerous  pore  choking  that  spoils 
good  looks 
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Now  showing  locally 


Women  have  been  involved  in  film- 
making since  the  beginnings  of 
moving  pictures,  both  behind  the 
camera  and  in  front  of  the  camera. 
Now  film  has  become  an  integral 
tool  in  the  study  of  women.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  Duke  Women's 
Studies  Program,  the  library  has 
been  committed  to  collecting  film 
and  video  materials  to  provide  cur- 
ricular  support  for  these  courses. 

Given  the  visual  orientation  of 
our  students  and  of  many  faculty 
members,  an  extensive  media  collec- 
tion is  vital  for  instruction.  The 
library's  collection  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  films  in  three  categories  - 
documentaries,  animation,  and  fea- 
ture films.  These  bring  images  and 
concepts  of  women  from  through- 
out the  world  to  support  the  inter- 
disciplinary curriculum  and  in- 
dividual research. 

Popular  historical  films  about 
women,  With  Babies  and  Ban- 
ners, The  Willmar  Eight,  and  The 
Life  and  Times  ofRosie  the  Riveter, 
are  used  in  many  social  science 
courses.  An  award-winning  docu- 
mentary, With  Babies  and  Ban- 
ners records  the  memories  of  the 
women  who  struggled  to  form  the 
Emergency  Women's  Brigade,  an 
organization  developed  in  Flint, 
Michigan  during  the  original  United 
Auto  Workers'  strike  at  General 
Motors  in  1937.  The  Willmar  Eight 
documents  a  strike  staged  by  eight 
women,  the  first  strike  in  American 
labor  history  against  a  bank.  Five 
women  reminisce  in  Rosie  the  Riv- 
eter about  the  jobs  they  held  during 
World  War  II. 

The  most  frequently  used  film, 
the  frightening  and  fascinating  Still 
Killing  Us  Softly,  focuses  on  the 
image  of  women  created  by  adver- 
tising and  the  effects  of  this  image. 
Soldier  Girls  and  Coalmining 
Women  address  the  role  of  women 
in  jobs  traditionally  held  by  men. 


MEDIA  FOR  WOMEN'S 
STUDIES 


A  frame  from  the  film, 
Small  Happiness. 

Abortion,  Stories  from  North  and 
South,  a  cross-cultural  survey  in 
countries  throughout  the  world, 
examines  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial social  issues  of  the  day. 
Anthropological  films  treating 
women's  roles  include  Masai 
Women,  Small  Happiness,  and 
Dadi's  Family.  Fundamental  issues 
and  situations  that  political  women 
confront  are  chronicled  in  Not  One 
of  the  Boys  mdNOW's  20th 
Anniversary. 

Women  in  the  arts  are  seen  in 
Antonia,  the  story  of  orchestra 
conductor  Antonia  Brico;  Nevelson 
in  Process,  a  portrait  of  artist 
Louise  Nevelson;  and  Frida,  a  film 
on  the  life  of  artist,  political  activist, 


and  feminist  Frida  Kahlo.  The  video 
archives  of  Barbaralee  Diamonstein 
also  contain  interviews  with  many 
women  in  design,  photography,  and 
sculpture. 

The  film  and  video  collection 
in  Duke  University  Library's  Media 
Department  contains  many  films  by 
and  about  women.  Increasing  de- 
mands require  concerted  efforts  to 
identify  film  and  video  for  Women's 
Studies  and  to  acquire  these 
materials  through  both  purchase 
and  solicitation  of  gifts  from  sup- 
porters of  the  program.  = 


JANE  SNYDER 

HEAD,  RESERVES  AND  MEDIA 
DEPARTMENTS,  PERKINS  LIBRARY 
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RESEARCHING  WOMEN'S 
STUDIES  IN  PERKINS 
LIBRARY:  THREE 
EXPERIENCES 


AMY  HOUPT 

When  I  told  friends  about  my 
decision  to  write  a  senior  thesis  for 
Comparative  Area  Studies,  they  all 
told  me  that  1  was  crazy.  "You'll  be 
in  the  library  day  and  night"  and 
"See  you  at  graduation"  were  typi- 
cal comments.  Even  some  professors 
were  skeptical  when  they  heard  that 
1  wanted  to  compare  women's  eco- 
nomic position  in  East  Germany 
and  West  Germany,  warning  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  find  enough 
information  on  the  topic.  Despite 
the  discouraging  words  from  a 
majority  of  people,  I  did  embark  on 
the  "adventure,"  and  along  the  way  I 
learned  much  about  researching 
women's  issues  and  about  the 
library's  facilities  in  that  area. 

Researching  a  topic  in  women's 
studies  can  be  difficult,  particularly 
in  the  initial  stages  of  gathering  in- 
formation. This  is  because  women's 
issues  cut  across  a  wide  range  of 
traditional  "disciplines"  of  the 
library's  catalog,  such  as  politics, 
history,  economics  and  sociology. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  thesis 
was  the  economic  position  of 
women  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  I  was  trying  to  prove  that 
factors  other  than  a  country's  eco- 


Linda  McCurdy  helps  a 
student  with  an  item  from 
the  Manuscript  Collection. 

nomic  system  are  responsible  for 
women's  economic  inequality,  rela- 
tive to  men,  in  both  the  GDR  and 
the  FRG.  Education,  legislation, 
societal  attitudes,  and  women's  con- 
sciousness were  the  variables  I 
thought  would  be  the  most  impor- 
tant; they  cover  such  a  wide  range 
of  areas,  though,  that  I  began  to 
believe  I  would  never  be  able  to  ex- 
tract from  Perkins  the  sources  I 
needed  and  that  I  would,  in  fact, 
spend  my  final  semester  at  Duke 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the 
library  stacks. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  frustra- 
tion that  I  made  use  of  the  research 
guide,  "Women's  Studies:  An  In- 
troduction to  Library  Research."  The 
guide,  written  by  Elizabeth  Dunn,  a 
member  of  the  Perkins  Library 
reference  staff,  is  a  wonderful  re- 
source which  describes  journals 
and  indexes  devoted  specifically  to 
women,  as  well  as  bibliographies 
for  locating  many  additional 
sources  in  particular  subject  areas. 


Especially  helpful  to  my  research 
were  the  indexes  Women  Studies 
Abstracts  and  Feminist  Periodi- 
cals 1855-1984. 

The  introductory  guide  also  led 
me  to  texts  on  general  feminist  the- 
ory which  provided  me  with  the 
background  knowledge  necessary  to 
analyze  and  critique  sources  deal- 
ing with  women's  issues.  Before 
proving  my  hypotheses,  I  needed  to 
define  the  basic  criteria.  For  exam- 
ple: What  is  meant  by  "economic 
equality?"  How  does  one  determine 
women's  economic  position?  And 
how  is  the  level  of  women's  con- 
sciousness measured? 

After  a  few  weeks  of  running 
around  the  book  stacks,  the  periodi- 
cals collection,  and  the  microfilm 
rooms,  I  had  gathered  a  surpris- 
ingly large  amount  of  information. 
To  prove  my  own  hypotheses  about 
women's  economic  position, 
though,  I  needed  to  find  statistics 


Amy  Houpt 


and  current  information  on  the  sta- 
tus of  women  in  both  countries.  My 
advisor  pointed  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Documents  Depart- 
ment, a  place  I  had  never  entered 
in  my  four  years  at  Duke;  ironically, 
that  room  became  the  most  valua- 
ble source  of  primary  information. 

The  Public  Documents  Depart- 
ment contains  many  sources  for 
women's  issues,  although  there  are 
unfortunately  no  indexes  related 
specifically  to  women's  issues.  1 
used  the  Index  to  International 
Statistics  to  locate  reports  from 
UNESCO  and  from  the  European 
Community  that  dealt  with  the  sta- 
tus of  women  in  education  and  em- 
ployment. More  information  about 
the  Public  Documents  Department 
and  its  excellent  personnel  should 
be  made  available  to  undergrade  so 
that  they  can  take  advantage  of  this 
virtually  untapped  resource. 

As  it  turns  out,  I  did  spend  many 
hours  in  Perkins  this  semester. 
Handing  in  the  finished  project  cer- 
tainly made  me  feel  like  it  was 
worth  all  the  time  and  energy, 
though.  1  have  ended  my  four  years 
here  at  Duke  by  writing  an  original 
research  paper  in  the  complex  and 
exciting  area  of  women's  studies.  I 
wish  that  undergraduates  would 
make  better  use  of  the  facilities  at 
Duke,  such  as  Perkins  Library,  and 
that  they  would  challenge  them- 
selves to  a  greater  degree.  The 
rewards  are  indescribable. 

Amy  Houpt  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  and  with  distinction  in 
Comparative  Area  Studies  in  the 
Trinity  College  class  of  1989.  She  is 
the  recipient  of  a  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship and  is  pursuing  her  studies  in 
Germany. 


MARTHA  SIMMONS 

I  have  always  thought  libraries  were 
akin  to  Mecca,  places  of  riches  and 
reverence  beyond  belief.  As  a  child 
I  was  always  one  of  the  first  in  line 
for  summer  reading  programs.  By 
my  senior  year  at  a  women's  col- 
lege, 1  was  doing  honors  work,  and 
had  a  carrel  in  a  room  way  at  the 
top  of  the  library.  I  had  a  place  for 
my  own  collection  and  a  card  that 
would  let  me  keep  books  forever. 

I  am  presently  nearing  comple- 
tion of  an  interdisciplinary  masters 
in  women's  studies  at  Duke.  Be- 
cause I  am  an  interdisciplinary  stu- 
dent, the  resources  to  answer  my 
questions  may  be  tougher  to  tease 
out,  but  the  reference  staff  at 
Perkins  seem  undaunted. 

Regardless  of  the  course  in 
which  I  am  involved,  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  subject  of  temporality.  More 
specifically  I  wonder  about  the 
human  experience  of  time.  The 
Perkins  online  catalog  has  helped 
me  find  books  which  show  me  that 
cultures  experience  time  differently 
and  that  languages  reflect  that 
different  conceptualization.  Women 
Studies  Abstracts  has  helped  me 
find  journals  that  deal  with  liter- 
ary theory  and  the  French  feminists' 
connections  between  languages  and 
cultural  control.  When  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  differences  in 
notions  of  time  had  to  do  with 
different  relationships  to  mortality, 
the  Divinity  School  Library  was  a 
gold  mine.  When  I  wanted  to  know 
if  there  had  been  any  psychological 
studies  of  the  same  issue,  the 
PSYCLIT  computer  database  and  a 
series  of  keywords  (again,  thanks  to 
the  reference  librarian)  provided  the 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  involved  in 
conceptualizing  a  Women's  Center 
for  Duke  University.  When  I  was 
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Martha  Simmons 

hired  to  do  so  in  January,  I  was  com- 
fortable enough  from  my  graduate 
school  work  to  know  exactly 
where  to  go  to  start  learning  about 
university  women's  centers  across 
the  country.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  an 
Encyclopedia  of 
Associations,  which 
led  me  straight  to  the 
national  organi- 
zations. 

Using  the  phone 
numbers  listed,  I 
began  to  develop  a 
network  of  resource 
people  who  pointed 
me  toward  national  studies  of 
university  women's  centers.  Staff  at 
Perkins  reference  desk  had  the 
form  to  order  the  dissertation  1 
needed  from  University  Microfilms 
International.  Inter-library  loan  staff 
turned  up  a  copy  of  an  obscure 
journal  that  had  just  the  analysis  I 
needed  to  begin  planning. 


I 


I  discovered  an  entirely  new 
Claudia  Koonz  world  of  resources  when  I  began  to 

work  with  the  admissions  office  at 
Duke  to  make  sure  that  our  recruit- 
ing materials  were  gender-balanced. 
It  turns  out  that  the  advertising  in- 
dustry had  been  studying  this  issue 
for  years,  so  ABI  Inform  (an  index 
to  business  periodicals,  which  we 
have  online)  and  the  Business  Peri- 
odicals Index  (BPI)  were  the  places 
to  begin  my  search.  Moreover,  the 
Fuqua  School  of  Business  Library 
has  advertising  research  materials 
that  are  unavailable  at  Perkins. 


The  planning  for  the  Duke 
University  Women's  Center  is  going 
well,  and  I  continue  to  be  interested 
in  temporality.  Through  both,  I 
keep  discovering  the  library.  One 
has  to  abandon  lots  of  beliefs  when 
one  grows  up.  That  the  library  is  a 
source  of  endless  wonder  is,  thank- 
fully, not  one  of  them. 

Martha  Simmons  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Liberal  Studies  program  who 
earned  her  certificate  in  Women's 
Studies.  She  is  currently  serving  as 
the  director  of  The  Women's  Center 
at  Duke. 

CLAUDIA  KOONZ 

Writing  this  recollection  of  my 
recent  acquaintance  with  Perkins 
actually  takes  me  back  to  the  1950s 
and  my  first  experience  with  a 
library  world.  That  earlier  discovery 
began  in  the  T.B.  Scott  Public 
Library,  my  first  place  of  escape 
from  a  very  small  town  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Midwest.  Very  quickly  the 
library  became  the  site  of  discovery. 
My  chronic  inability  to  differentiate 
between  right  and  left,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  nameless  and,  I 
thought,  unique  condition, 
produced  a  random  and  thrilling 
series  of  exploration.  Did  those  let- 
ters and  decimals  in  the  call  num- 
bers ascend  or  descend?  Whatever 
happened  to  the  frontier  between 
"children"  and  "junior  reader?" 
How  did  the  map  of  the  shelves  fit 
the  reality?  I  could  never  figure  it 
out.  Soon  I  gave  up.  Like  Peter  Rab- 
bit in  Mr.  McGregor's  vegetable 
patch,  I  developed  a  penchant  for 


browsing  on  forbidden  territory  - 
as  well  as  a  toleration  for  feeling 
perpetually  lost. 

Now  the  library  is  hardly  a 
source  of  escape.  On  the  contrary  it 
means  research,  profession,  and  in 
short,  work.  Rather  than  being  the 
source  of  fantasy  and  escape,  it  has 
become  the  source  of  knowledge  to 
be  used  in  pursuit  of  a  focused 
goal.  In  my  case,  it  offers  a  multi- 
tude of  perspectives  on  daily  life  in 
Nazi  Germany.  Nevertheless  Perkins 
remains,  like  the  T.B.  Scott,  a  space 
of  discovery,  surprise  and  (since  my 
dyslexia  has  certainly  not  improved 
over  the  years)  also  serendipity.  As 
in  my  childhood,  I  feel  perpetually 
lost.  Like  every  first-year  student, 
the  distinction  between  levels  and 
floors  eludes  me;  and  the  frontier 
between  online  and  card  catalogs 
defies  my  intuition.  So,  today  as  in 
the  past,  1  wander  among  descend- 
ing and  ascending  digits  arranged 
on  both  sides  of  decimal  points. 
But  alongside  confusion,  frustration 
and  rage,  my  wanderings  have  led 
to  startling  discoveries. 

Knowing  that  Perkins  is  not  con- 
sidered a  major  research  library  on 
recent  German  history  I  did  not 
even  bother  to  search  for  informa- 
tion on  some  specialized  topics. 
Never  would  1  have  even  bothered 
to  look  for  books  with  titles  like 
The  Mind  and  Face  of  Nazi 
Germany,  dedicated  to  those  in 
1937  "who  still  ask,  'Whither  Ger- 
many?' "  Nor  would  I  have  thought 
of  searching  out  a  1938  book 
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printed  by  the  underground  in 
Prague  celebrating  women  in  the 
anti-Nazi  resistance.  But  one  day  as 
I  attempted  to  thread  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  alien  call  num- 
bers, I  noted  a  familiar  spine  — 
and  indeed  it  was  a  government 
handbook  on  forced  sterilization 
law  published  by  the  Racial  Political 
Office  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party.  As  I  wandered,  I  found  Nazi 
educational  tracts,  pamphlets 
designed  to  teach  racial  principles, 
and  even  fiction  for  school  children. 
Normally,  titles  like  these  can  be 
found  in  only  a  very  few  German 
libraries.  Their  manifestly  partisan 
contents  had  condemned  them  to 
burning  before  1945  if  they  were 
anti-Nazi  and  to  purges  after  1945  if 
they  were  pro-Nazi. 

How  did  such  books  land  in  Per- 
kins, you  may  ask.  I  asked,  too. 
Helene  Baumann  whetted  my  curi- 
osity still  further  when  she  assem- 
bled a  small  exhibit  of  publications 
from  the  Third  Reich  to  display  to 
German  visitors  to  the  University. 
In  collecting  them,  she  also  won- 
dered how  they  got  here.  It  was  by 
chance,  at  lunch,  that  1  discovered 
how  these  happened  to  land  in  the 
Perkins  stacks.  Duke's  distinguished 
political  scientist,  R.  Taylor  Cole, 
recalled  how  he  had  arrived  in 
Berlin  with  the  occupation  troops 
in  1945.  One  day,  as  a  Nazi  Party 
Library  was  being  pruned  of  in- 
criminating contents,  Professor 
Cole  happened  to  be  on  the  scene. 
Rather  than  standing  idly  by,  he  or- 
dered a  driver  and  truck  to  rescue 
the  books.  And  here  they  remain 
today,  in  Perkins. 


As  in  my  childhood,  the  delight 
in  discovering  the  unexpected  still 
keeps  me  wandering  in  the  library 
maze.  Somehow,  it  seems  that  over 
the  years  the  libraries  in  which  I 
work  have  remained 
just  slightly  larger  and 
more  confusing  than 
my  capacity  to  cope. 
Not  content  to  be  the 
only  "lost"  person, 
however,  I  now  regu- 
larly dispatch  my  students  into 
those  shelves  with  dusty  periodicals 
from  the  inter-war  years,  the  micro- 
filmed newspapers,  the  shelves  of 
yellowed  books  from  earlier  eras. 
Working  on  "Library  Sleuth" 
assignments,  they  cover  historical 
events  much  like  a  reporter  might 
—  but  with  second-hand  rather 
than  eyewitness  accounts.  For  the 
history  of  women,  this  accidental 
collection  of  everyday  material  from 
Nazi  Germany  has  special  meaning. 
Although  scholars  have  overlooked 
women's  role  in  such  a  masculine 
state,  the  Nazis  themselves  did  not, 
so  we  have  a  wealth  of  material 
written  for  ordinary  people  —  both 
men  and  women. 

Claudia  Koonz  is  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  History  at 
Duke.  Her  book,  Mothers  in  the 
Fatherland:  Women,  the  Family, 
and  Nazi  Politics  was  published  in 
1987  by  St.  Martin's  Press.  = 


Reference  librarians 
Elizabeth  Dunn  and  Susan 
Lohr  help  graduate 
student  Amy  Thomas  with 
a  question. 


PORTRAITS  OF  WOMEN 
FIRSTS 


COMPILED  BY 
MELISSA  HENDRIX  AND 
JEAN  F.  O'BARR 


As  part  of  Duke  University's  Sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  as  an  institu- 
tion, the  Women's  Studies  Program 
chose  twelve  Duke  women  among 
many  to  honor  as  pioneers  in  their 
fields.  These  twelve  women  all  set 
precedents  at  Duke  in  their  specific 
areas  of  interest,  yet  they  represent 
the  history  and  tradition  of  women's 
contributions  as  a  whole  to  the 
institution. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PORTRAIT  PROJECT 

This  portrait  project  evolved  over  a 
year  long  period.  The  first  steps  we 
took  were  the  result  of  comments 
by  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alum- 
nae about  the  need  to  recognize 
women's  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  university.  After  much 
discussion  with  university 
members,  we  concluded  that  hang- 
ing portraits  of  the  women  was  an 
appropriate  way  to  recognize  these 
important  contributions. 

Deciding  who  to  recognize  and 
what  accomplishments  to  single 
out  became  a  complicated  process. 
We  listened  for  the  names  of 
women  whom  alumnae  and  staff 
remembered,  we  read  about  the 
contributions  of  women,  and  we 
thought  about  which  accomplish- 
ments should  be  recognized.  Next 
we  combined  lists  of  women's  con- 
tributions throughout  Duke  history 
with  lists  of  key  roles  that  we 
thought  should  be  recognized.  We 
approached  the  women  themselves, 
and  in  some  cases,  their  families. 
We  searched  in  university  records 
for  files  and  photographs.  We  con- 
tacted offices  and  individuals  to 
verify  our  facts  and  to  offer  addi- 
tional information.  Finally,  we  pur- 
chased frames  fitting  the  decor  of 
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A  brochure  dating  from 
the  1890s  describes  in 
most  favorable  terms  the 
advantages  of  Trinity 
College  for  women 
students. 


the  East  Duke  Parlors,  reproduced 
diverse  photographs  in  standard 
form,  and  worked  with  university 
officials  to  hang  the  finished 
products. 

Duplicates  of  the  visual  and  writ- 
ten materials  we  located  in  our 
search  are  now  housed  in  Univer- 
sity Archives  as  a  permanent  file 
for  future  research  on  women's  con- 
tributions to  the  life  of  Duke 
University. 

MARY,  PERSIS,  AND 
THERESA  GILES  -  THE 
FIRST  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

The  first  women  graduated  from 
Duke  in  1878,  forty  years  after  the 
institution  opened  as  a  Methodist 
schoolhouse  in  Randolph  County. 
The  institution  was  known  as 
Trinity  College  when  the  three 
Giles  sisters  -  Mary,  Persis,  and 
Theresa  -  enrolled.  The  sisters 
joined  their  brother  at  Trinity  so 
that  they  could  "really  and  truly" 
prepare  themselves  to  be  teachers. 

Although  the  three  women  were 
classified  as  "special  students," 
reciting  their  lessons  at  the  end  of 
the  day  after  the  men  had  been  dis- 
missed, the  Giles  sisters  completed 
the  required  curriculum  and  were 
graduated  as  regular  seniors  in 
1878.  The  three  sisters  continued 
their  education  at  Trinity,  earning 
their  Master  of  Arts  degrees  in 
1885.  Mary,  Persis,  and  Theresa 
Giles  used  their  education  and 
training  to  establish  Greenwood 
Female  College  in  South  Carolina. 
Today  Giles  dormitory,  an  all- 
women's  upperclass  dorm  on  East 
Campus,  commemorates  the 
achievements  of  the  Giles  sisters, 
the  first  female  graduates  of  Duke. 


Mary  Giles, 

Alice  M.  Baldwin, 

Theresa  Giles,  Persis  Giles 


ALICE  MARY  BALDWIN  - 
THE  FIRST  WOMAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 

As  the  number  of  women  enrolling 
at  Trinity  increased,  the  need  grew 
for  an  administrator  to  oversee  "the 
special  needs"  of  female  students 
on  a  predominantly  male  campus. 


In  1923,  Alice  Baldwin  arrived  at 
Trinity  as  acting  Dean  of  Women  in 
the  summer  school. 

In  1924,  Baldwin  accepted  the 
permanent  position,  Dean  of 
Women  to  Trinity  College,  along 
with  an  appointment  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  history,  becoming  the  first 
woman  member  of  Trinity's  faculty. 
A  graduate  of  Cornell  with  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Alice  Baldwin  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  history  of  Duke  to  be  a  key 
administrator  with  a  strong  voice  in 
both  academic  and  student  life.  As 
Dean  of  Women,  Baldwin  worked 
to  expand  academic,  social,  and 
professional  opportunities  for 
women  students.  In  1924,  James  B. 
Duke  established  the  endowment 
that  transformed  Trinity  College 
into  Duke  University.  With  the  con- 
struction of  a  new,  Gothic  campus 
for  the  men,  Trinity's  campus  was 
remodeled  and  expanded  in  the 
Georgian  style  to  house  a  coor- 
dinate college  for  women.  In  1930, 
the  Woman's  College  of  Duke 
University  opened  its  doors,  with 
Alice  Baldwin  as  its  academic  dean 
and  head  of  the  college.  Under 
Baldwin's  guidance,  The  Woman's 
College  became  one  of  the  most 
well-respected  women's  colleges  in 
the  South. 

Throughout  her  career  as  Dean, 
Alice  Baldwin  served  as  a  dedicated 
counselor  and  an  inspiration  for  ex- 
cellence to  all  the  women  students. 
A  formal  oil  portrait  of  Dean  Bald- 
win hangs  in  the  East  Campus  Union, 
and  Baldwin  Auditorium  on  East 
Campus  was  renamed  in  her  honor 
upon  her  retirement  in  1947. 


MARY  GRACE  WILSON  • 
FIRST  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Mary  Grace  Wilson  held  the 
position  of  Dean  of  Students  in  The 
Woman's  College  from  its  opening 
in  1930  until  her  retirement  in 
1970,  two  years  before  the  men's 
and  women's  colleges  merged.  A 
native  of  South  Carolina,  Mary 
Grace  Wilson  received  her  M.A. 
from  Columbia  University  and  held 
the  post  of  Dean  of  Women  at 
Durham  High  School  before  com- 
ing to  Duke.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  college,  Mary  Grace  Wilson 
served  officially  as  social  director 
for  the  students.  As  such,  she  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  extracurricular 
lives  of  five  hundred  young  women. 
Although  her  title  changed  often 
and  the  number  of  students  tripled  | 
in  her  forty-year  career  at  Duke, 
Dean  Wilson's  commitment  to  her  1 
students  never  wavered. 

As  Dean  of  Students,  Mary  Grace  ™ 
Wilson  counselled  thousands  of 
young  women.  During  World  War 
II,  she  advised  a  dateless  female 
student  not  to  depend  upon  men 
for  amusement  and  instead  recom- 
mended that  the  student  rely  on 
herself:  "It's  the  secret  of  happiness 
all  men  know."  In  the  turbulent  six- 
ties, Dean  Wilson  recognized  the 
changes  on  campus  and  noted  that 
the  role  of  the  college  had  evolved 
from  establishing  rigid  social  codes 
to  encouraging  individual  freedom 
and  responsibility.  Wilson  House 
on  East  Campus,  where  she  lived 
for  all  forty  of  her  years  at  Duke, 


Mary  Grace  Wilson, 
Katherine  Gilbert, 
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was  renamed  in  her  honor  when 
she  retired  in  1970. 

KATHERINE  EVERETT 
GILBERT  -  FIRST  WOMAN 
FULL  PROFESSOR 

When  Katherine  Gilbert  joined  the 
faculty  in  1930,  she  became  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  the  Duke 
faculty  as  a  full  professor.  A  former 
Kenan  Research  Fellow  at  UNC, 
Gilbert  received  her  Ph.D.  in  philos- 
ophy at  Cornell.  Her  research  con- 
centrated on  the  philosophy  of  aes- 
thetics, and  in  1941,  she  became  the 
chair  of  the  new  department -of  art, 


aesthetics,  and  music.  During  the 
institution's  centennial  year  in  1938, 
Katherine  Gilbert  organized  the 
Woman's  College  celebration.  The 
symposium  gathered  alumnae  and 
outstanding  women  from  across  the 
country  to  discuss  professional 
career  prospects  for  women.  One 
wing  of  the  Gilbert-Addoms  dormi- 
tory commemorates  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  Katherine 
Gilbert  as  a  Duke  professor. 

KATHARINE  MARY 
BANHAM  -  FIRST 
BENEFACTOR  TO 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Katharine  Banham  joined  the 
faculty  of  Duke  in  1946.  The  first 
woman  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Montreal,  Dr.  Banham 
spent  twenty  years  practicing  as  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  her  native 
England,  and  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  before  arriving  at  Duke  to 
establish  the  clinical  program  in  the 
psychology  department.  In  her  ten- 
ure at  Duke,  Professor  Banham 
made  many  contributions  to  both 
the  Duke  and  Durham  communi- 
ties, including  the  establishment  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  Durham. 
Since  her  retirement  in  1967,  she 
has  continued  to  show  her  dedica- 
tion to  Duke  and  the  community 
through  contributions  to  various 
organizations  and  scholarships. 

In  1985,  she  endowed  the  Anne 
McDougall  Award  for  women  com- 
mitted to  human  service.  Kay  Ban- 
ham stands  as  the  first  benefactor 
to  donate  funds  specifically  to  the 
Women's  Studies  Program.  When 
she  endowed  the  award,  Professor 
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Banham  wished  to  honor  her  friend 
Anne  McDougall,  the  wife  of  the 
founder  of  Duke's  psychology 
department,  William  McDougall. 
Anne  McDougall  offered  support, 
friendship,  and  encouragement  to 
women  in  the  Duke  community  in 
the  early  years  of  the  university.  In 
recognizing  the  community  service 
of  a  female  student  with  the  McDougall 
Award,  Katharine  Banham  has  ex- 
tended her  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Women's  Studies  and 
women  students  at  Duke  University. 

JUANITA  MORRIS 
KREPS-  FIRST  WOMAN 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Juanita  Kreps  began  her  Duke  ca- 
reer in  the  graduate  school,  com- 
pleting her  M.A.,  and  then  her  Ph.D. 
in  economics  in  1948.  She  returned 
to  Duke  in  1955,  as  an  instructor  in 
economics,  and  in  1968  she  be- 
came the  last  Dean  of  The  Women's 
College,  overseeing  the  merger  of 
the  men's  and  women's  colleges. 

In  her  thirty-three  year  tenure  at 
Duke,  Dr.  Kreps  has  established  un- 
paralleled precedents  as  a  "woman 
first"  in  many  fields  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector.  In  1972  Dr. 
Kreps  was  named  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Economics,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  Duke's  highest 
academic  honor.  At  the  same  time, 
she  became  the  first  woman  to  sit 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  1973, 
she  served  as  the  first  woman  vice 
president  at  the  university,  a  post 
she  held  until  1977.  In  1977,  at 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  invitation, 
Dr.  Kreps  became  the  first  woman 
secretary  of  commerce  and  only  the 
fourth  woman  ever  to  hold  a  cabi- 
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net  position.  Today  she  is  a  trustee 
of  The  Duke  Endowment  and  ful- 
fills her  duties  as  Vice  President 
Emerita,  continuing  to  be  an  out- 
standing example  of  women's 
achievements  at  Duke. 

ESTELLE  FLOWERS  SPEARS 
-  FIRST  WOMAN  TRUSTEE 

Estelle  Flowers  Spears  served  on 
Duke's  Board  of  Trustees  from  1952 
until  1968,  becoming  the  first 
woman  to  sit  on  the  Board  in 
Duke's  history.  Since  members  of 
her  family  had  been  students  and 
officials  at  Trinity  College  and  Duke 
University,  the  institutions  had 


always  been  an  integral  part  of  her 
life.  A  1914  "magna  cum  laude" 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Spears 
replaced  her  brother,  Robert  Flowers, 
president  of  the  university  from 
1940-49,  on  the  Board  when  he  died. 
Prior  to  her  appointment,  Estelle 
Spears  had  been  active  in  church, 
community,  and  university  affairs. 

During  her  sixteen-year  term 
on  the  Board,  there  were  many 
changes  in  the  status  of  women  in 
society  and  on  campus.  While  a  na- 
tional women's  movement  began  to 
gain  momentum,  plans  were  made 
at  Duke  to  merge  The  Woman's 
College  and  the  men's  college.  Al- 
though Estelle  Spears  cherished  the 
benefits  of  the  separate  Woman's 
College,  she  recognized  the  need 
for  greater  coeducational  experience 
in  learning  and  living  in  order  to 
prepare  women  for  the  advent  of 
increasing  business  and  professional 
opportunities.  Estelle  Flowers  Spears 
holds  distinction  in  Duke's  history 
for  serving  as  the  first  woman  trus- 
tee at  a  time  when  most  American 
women  were  neither  encouraged 
nor  invited  to  hold  prestigious  posi- 
tions outside  the  home. 

ANNE  FIROR  SCOTT - 
FIRST  PROFESSOR  OF 
WOMEN'S  HISTORY 

Anne  Firor  Scott  joined  Duke's  his- 
tory department  in  1961  on  a  visit- 
ing appointment.  Nineteen  years 
later,  she  was  named  William  K. 
Boyd  Professor  of  History  and  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  department. 
Professor  Scott  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  to  chair 
the  history  department,  yet  she  also 
stands  as  the  first  professor  to  in- 
clude women's  scholarship  in  her 


teaching  and  research.  Her  book, 
Southern  Lady:  From  Pedestal  to 
Politics,  1820-1920,  was  one  of  the 
first  studies  in  what  would  come  to 
be  called  "the  new  women's  his- 
tory;' and  the  first  to  be  based  on 
close  study  of  women's  personal 
documents.  Her  current  research 
focuses  on  the  history  of  women's 
voluntary  organizations. 

In  1987,  a  group  of  her  former 
students  and  colleagues  established 
the  Anne  Firor  Scott  Research 
Fund,  an  endowment  to  help  sup- 
port students  conducting  indepen- 
dent research  in  women's  history. 
In  the  spring  of  1989,  the  Women's 
Studies  Living  Unit  in  House  Z, 
Craven  Quad,  elected  to  name  the 
dormitory  in  honor  of  Professor 
Scott.  In  the  scholarship  fund  and 
the  dormitory  dedication,  Anne 
Scott's  students,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues honor  the  first  professor  at 
Duke  to  introduce  scholarship  on 
women  into  the  curriculum. 

IDA  STEPHENS  OWENS  - 
FIRST  BLACK  WOMAN  TO 
EARN  THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

Ida  Stephens  Owens  completed  her 
Ph.D.  in  Biochemistry  and  Physiol- 
ogy in  1967.  The  Carolina  Times, 
in  a  front  page  story  heralding  the 
event,  noted  that  Owens  became 
the  first  Black  woman  to  earn  the 
Ph.D.  at  Duke  and  the  first  woman 
ever  to  receive  a  degree  in  this  field 
of  study  at  Duke.  A  native  of 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Owens  graduated  "summa  cum 
laude"  from  North  Carolina  College, 
now  North  Carolina  Central  Univer- 
sity. In  1975,  as  a  member  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Development  Phar- 
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macology  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, Dr.  Owens  initiated  a 
research  program  investigating  the 
drug  detoxifying  system  which  is 
now  recognized  for  its  studies  on 
the  genetics  of  human  diseases.  In 
1981  this  research  program  was  ex- 
tended and  made  into  a  permanent 
Section  of  Drug  Biotransfusion,  and 
Ida  Stephens  Owens  was  named  Chief. 

Dr.  Owens  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  for  her  work  on  drug 
detoxifying  enzymes.  She  has  writ- 
ten key  publications  in  scientific 
journals  on  the  genetics  of  this  en- 
zyme system,  and  has  been  invited 
to  speak  at  several  international 
scientific  conferences  in  this  field. 
Most  recently,  Dr.  Owens  chaired 
and  spoke  at  a  workshop  on  "Cellu- 
lar and  Molecular  Aspects  of 
Glucorinidation"  in  Montpelier, 
France.  Dr.  Owens  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  several  leading  scientific 
societies. 


JANET  KAY  NOLTING  - 
FIRST  WOMAN  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  OF 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
In  1986,  Janet  Nolting  became  the 
first  woman  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Students  of  Duke 
University  (ASDU).  ASDU  has 
served  as  the  student  government 
of  the  entire  student  body  since  the 
merger  of  the  women's  and  men's 
colleges  in  1972.  Although  Janet 
Nolting  believed  she  had  the  ex- 
perience for  the  job,  she  did  not 
feel  the  campus  was  ready  for  a 
woman  president.  In  a  letter  of  sup- 
port, Margaret  Taylor  Smith,  '47,  a 
former  Woman's  College  president 
and  the  current  chair  of  the  Council 
on  Women's  Studies,  expressed  the 
Council's  concern  about  the  absence 
of  women  leaders  on  campus.  Mar- 
garet Taylor  Smith  urged  Janet  to 
run,  citing  her  role  as  a  principal 
organizer  behind  Duke's  decision  to 
divest  from  South  Africa,  her  ASDU 
experience,  and  the  respect  ad- 
ministrators held  for  her. 

With  the  support  of  a  network  of 
alumnae  and  sorority  sisters,  Janet 
Nolting  was  elected  president.  In 
her  year  as  president,  Janet  helped 
amplify  the  student  voice  in  univer- 
sity policies,  including  opinions  on 
the  new  curriculum.  Janet  gradu- 
ated in  1988  with  a  double  major  in 
history  and  religion.  Currently,  she 
works  as  an  intern  in  Prudential's 
Advanced  Management  Develop- 
ment Program  and  resides  in 
Washington,  D.C  = 

Melissa  Hendrix  is  a  1989  graduate  of 
Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Jean 
O'Barr  is  Director  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  at  Duke. 
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As  the  summer  of  1978  began,  I 
had  recently  turned  eleven  and  my 
mother  had  just  undergone  kidney 
stone  surgery.  For  the  latter  reason 
we  decided  to  summer  at  our  beach 
cottage  in  Orange  Beach,  Alabama, 
affectionately  known  as  the  Red- 
neck Riviera  by  urban  Southerners. 
The  cottage  is  situated  on  a  placid 
bay  and  is  shaded  by  long  needle 
pines,  scrub  oaks,  and  magnolias.  It 
is  in  the  center  of  a  row  of  four 
houses,  alike  in  character,  but 
differing  in  structure.  Mother 
wanted  me  there  during  her  recu- 
peration, so  we  broke  the  tradition 
of  "pawning."  Those  from  small 
families  might  need  an  explanation. 
Pawning  is  the  process  whereby  a 
strategy-minded  mother  can  parcel 
out  her  children  to  assorted  rela- 
tions during  the  summer  months. 
Scheduled  correctly,  a  child  can 
spend  a  week  at  every  aunt,  uncle, 
and  grandparent's  home  on  both 
sides  and  still  have  one  week  left 
over  for  camp.  My  mother  was  a 
master,  for  most  summers  ebbed 
without  her  ever  laying  eyes  on  me, 
much  less  hearing  me  whine  about 
the  heat  or  lack  of  scintillating 
activity. 

Like  countless  other  summers, 
this  one  was  so  hot  and  humid  that 
any  unairconditioned  activity  re- 
quired the  greatest  exertion.  For 
much  of  the  summer  Lisa,  who  lived 
next  door,  was  the  only  other  child 
around.  She  was  two  years  older  than 
me  and  our  relationship  was  a  series 
of  oaths  of  undying  loyalty,  followed 


by  furious  blood  feuds.  We  enter- 
tained (and  I  use  the  term  loosely) 
ourselves  by  swimming  in  the  tepid 
water  of  the  bay,  walking  to  the 
general  store,  and  holding  contests 
to  determine  who  could  stand  longer 
in  bare  feet  on  the  sizzling  asphalt. 
We  also  drank  lemonade  during  our 
daily  games  of  rummy  in  the  car- 
port of  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  house 
was  on  the  other  side  of  mine.  It 
was  developing  into  the  typical 
long,  hot,  Alabama  summer. 

Then  Violet  arrived  in  late  June. 
We  deduced  that  she  had  been 
pawned  off  on  Colonel  Cartwright 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Lisas  house.  The  Cart- 
wrights  were  the  object  of  our  unre- 
strained, though  properly  disguised, 
fury  because  they  informed  us  that 
a  blink  of  their  porch  light  meant 
we  were  making  too  much  noise 
playing  our  nightly  game  of  spoons 
in  Lisa's  gazebo.  However,  their 
grand-niece  Violet  was  of  immedi- 
ate interest.  She  was  a  year  older 
than  me  and  owing  to  television  re- 
runs, she  was  the  only  new  thing 
besides  the  Miss  U.S.A.  pageant  that 
we  had  seen  all  summer  long. 


We  first  met  Violet  the  day  after 
she  arrived.  Lisa  and  I  had  just 
returned  from  the  store  and  were 
swinging  in  the  shade  of  my  porch. 
I  was  in  tremendous  pain.  Lisa  had 
dared  me  to  finish  my  Slurpee  in 
five  seconds  and,  never  one  to  turn 
down  a  dare, !  complied.  At  that 
moment  I  was  sure  that  my  sinuses 
were  permanently  frozen  and  I  would 
be  forced  ever  after  to  breathe 
through  my  mouth.  Nothing  had  hurt 
so  much  since  Lisa  had  dared  me 
to  pick  up  a  blue  crab  with  my  toes. 

While  Lisa  was  giggling  hysteri- 
cally she  was  mixing  her  usual  rec- 
ipe of  pop  rocks  and  Coca-cola. 
Suddenly,  a  gangly  twig  of  a  girl 
with  stringy  white  hair  down  to  her 
behind  ran  up  and  snatched  the 
drink  from  Lisa's  hand.  Lisa  im- 
mediately regained  composure  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  Violet 
calmly  explained  that  the  combina- 
tion of  grape  pop  rocks  and  Coca- 
cola  formed  a  deadly  combination. 
They  even  killed  Mikey,  of  Life 
cereal  fame,  when  they  exploded  in 
his  stomach. 

Lisa  replied  that  she  had  been 
drinking  the  concoction  for  months 


and  had  yet  to  feel  the  slightest 
stomach  tremor.  Violet  said  the  ef- 
fects built  up  over  time  and  if  Lisa 
wished  to  kill  herself  that  there  were 
less  messy  ways  to  go  about  it.  If 
she  wanted  to  avoid  suicide  altogether, 
Lisa  should  either  switch  to  cherry 
pop  rocks  or  switch  to  Dr.  Pepper. 
Violet  was  definitely  different. 

And  she  was  weird.  She  was  not 
even  Southern  weird,  which  I  was 
accustomed,  even  related,  to.  She 
was  California  weird,  in  the  most 
incriminating  sense  of  the  term. 
First  of  all,  she  knew  about  sex.  Of 
course,  she  could  have  known  little 
more  than  how  to  spell  the  word 
and  she  would  have  known  more 
than  I  did.  Lisa  and  I,  as  Southern 
children  who  should  not  know,  much 
less  speak,  of  such  matters,  were 
appalled  and  desperately  interested 
to  know  everything  Violet  could  tell 
us  on  this  riveting  subject.  Masters 
and  Johnson  never  had  two  such 
devoted  disciples  as  Violet  had  in 
Lisa  and  me. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Grease 
and  every  self-respecting  preteen 


knew  the  soundtrack  of  the  movie 
as  well  as  he  knew  Laverne  and 
Shirley's  last  names.  Violet,  how- 
ever, initiated  us  into  the  elite 
clique  that  not  only  understood 
why  the  neighborhood  thought  Rizzo 
was  "trashy  and  no  good,"  but  also 
why  she  felt  there  were  worse 
things  she  could  do  than  go  with  a 
boy  or  two. 

Violet  parceled  out  sexual  trivia 
as  a  queen  might  bestow  gold  nug- 
gets on  her  subjects.  As  she  came 
to  trust  us,  she  decided  to  reveal 
her  innermost  secret.  Lisa  and  I 
were  impressed  that  she  had  an  in- 
nermost secret.  We  did  not.  Hers 
was  that  she  was  a  witch.  Literally. 
She  said  so,  anyway.  If  Lisa  had 
said  it  I  would  have  punched  her  in 
the  arm.  But  Violet  was  serious,  or 
crazy,  or  maybe  both.  Lisa  confided 
to  me  that  she  thought  Violet  had 
finally  used  too  much  peroxide  on 
her  hair  and  it  had  seeped  through 
her  scalp  and  affected  her  mental 
capacity.  We  were  sure  of  one  fact, 
though.  If  Violet  decided  not  to 
speak  to  us,  life  would  revert  to  the 
unbearable  dullness  of 

feet  frying  tourna- 
ments. So  Lisa  hu- 
mored Violet,  and  1  took 
her  every  word  as  deliv- 
ered from  Mount 
Sinai  on  stone  tablets. 
Yes,  Violet  was  a  witch, 
but  she  was  a  good  witch. 
She  had  very  little  witch 
power,  but  that  was  understandable. 
As  she  explained,  every  mortal  is 
supposed  to  have  a  aura.  Lisa  and  I 
could  feel  each  other's  by  placing 
our  palms  close  together,  but  with- 
out touching.  It  was  there,  all  right. 
Unfortunately,  a  man  (or  something 
that  looked  like  a  man  —  perhaps 


the  prince  of  darkness  or  some 
other  demon)  was  out  to  take 
Violet's  aura.  He  had  already  gotten 
some  of  it.  1  never  understood  why 
he  wanted  it  or  what  he  would  do 
with  it  when  he  got  it,  but  Violet 
maintained  that  the  consequences 
would  be  catastrophic  —  she  would 
lose  her  soul  or  something  like 
that.  She  had  seen  the  man  several 
times  and  he  obviously  meant 
business. 

Because  we  did  not  want  Violet 
to  lose  her  soul,  we  took  every 
precaution  to  salvage  what  was  left 
of  her  aura.  The  primary  safeguard 
consisted  of  staying  in  the  water. 
He  could  not  touch  her  there,  so  we 
usually  sat  in  the  bay  from  morn- 


ing to  sunset.  We  even  ate  lunch  in 
the  salt  water.  Tuna  fish  sandwiches 
were  the  staple  of  our  diet.  Appar- 
ently they  are  also  the  staple  of  the 
diets  of  minnow  and  hermit  crabs, 
so  we  had  to  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  spill  crumbs.  We  had  all  seen 
Jaws  more  than  once  and  were  not 
anxious  to  attract  any  great  whites 
with  an  appetite  for  Chicken  of  the 
Sea.  Throughout  most  of  the  dog 
days  our  skin  had  the  texture  of  a 
prune,  but  our  scrapes  and  cuts 
healed  amazingly  quickly.  Violet 
took  the  credit  for  that. 

Because  it  was  not  feasible  to 
sleep  in  the  water  (yes,  we  tried)  we 
did  the  next  best  thing  at  night. 
Candlelight  is  a  powerful  weapon. 


We  would  stay  up  in  Lisa's  gazebo 
as  long  as  possible,  gathered 
around  a  lighted  candle,  which  I 
usually  donated.  Mother  had  taken 
a  candle-making  course  in  the 
spring  and  our  closets  were 
crammed  with  wax  yellow  mush- 
rooms and  orange  owls.  The  colors 
were  predominantly  my  least  favor- 
ite because  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  the  Crayolas  for  her 
candle  education. 

Around  the  candle  Violet  reigned 
supreme.  Our  first  indulgence  in 
the  supernatural  was  a  seance.  As 
Southern  Baptists,  Lisa  and  I  knew 
the  consequences  of  dabbling  in 
the  devil's  work.  But  there  were  so 
few  activities  which  we  had  not 
tired  of  by  the  end  of  July  that  we 
were  ready  to  try  anything  to  relieve 
the  tedium.  I  would  have  faced 
eternal  brimstone  for  one  night  of 
excitement.  Besides,  Lisa  reasoned, 
Hell  could  not  be  much  hotter  than 
the  daily  temperature  around  two 
o'clock  and  it  would  surely  be 
less  humid. 

Lisa  wanted  to  call  up  Ben  Franklin, 
but  I  wanted  to  summon  Elvis.  Violet 
pointed  out  that  both  of  them  had  a 
pretty  full  agenda  and  that  we 
might  have  better  luck  with  some- 
one less  well  known.  Lisa  and  I 
decided  against  dead  family  mem- 
bers because  if  they  came  we  would 
feel  really  silly,  having  no  good  rea- 
son for  disturbing  their  rest.  We  set- 
tled on  Will  Geer,  who  had  played 
Grandpa  on  "The  Waltons."  He  had 
recently  passed  away,  so  we  figured 
he  was  not  yet  settled  in  and  was 
probably  not  yet  a  hot  property  on 
the  seance  circuit.  We  held  hands 
in  a  circle  around  the  candle  and 
Violet  went  to  work.  Our  eyes  were 
closed,  but  I  could  tell  Lisa  was  bit- 
ing her  lip  to  keep  from  giggling.  To 


this  day  I 
am  sure 
Lisa 
insulted 
Mr.  Geer, 

leading  him  not  to  speak  to  us  from 
beyond  or  even  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. However,  during  the  ritual  I 
did  hear  a  fish  jump.  Afterward, 
Violet  insisted  that  spirits  often  take 
the  form  of  mullet. 

Several  times  I  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  try  my  Ouija  board,  the 
'mystifying  oracle.'  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  Violet  who  refused. 
In  the  fourth  grade  at  her  parochial 
school  she  had  made  a  Voodoo  doll 
of  her  history  teacher.  A  year  later, 
while  Violet  was  using  the  Ouija 
board  at  a  slumber  party  a  nun's 
habit  flew  through  an  open  window 
and  chased  her  around  her  con- 
dominium. The  following  day  she 
found  out  the  nun  had  dropped 
dead  the  night  before.  Violet  never 
again  consulted  the  Ouija.  Although 
the  story  sounded  suspiciously  like 
a  ghost  story  I  had  heard  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  1  said  nothing. 

We  settled  on  doing  'light  as  a 
feather,  stiff  as  a  board',  a  less  glam- 
orous but  equally  amazing  activity. 
Violet  lay  flat  on  the  picnic  table 
and  instructed  Lisa  and  me  to  place 
two  fingers  under  each  of  her 
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shoulders  and  knees.  While  she 
recited  an  incantation,  we  were  to 
lift.  Remarkably,  we  raised  her  to 
eye  level  before  dropping  her  on 
her  head.  She  rebuked  us  for  losing 
concentration  and  understandably 
refused  to  try  it  again. 

In  mid-August  Violet  departed  for 
wherever  it  was  she  had  come 
from.  We  never  saw  her  again. 
Soon  after,  Lisa  and  I  returned  to 
our  separate  schools.  The  weather 
turned  cooler  as  autumn  approached 
and  school  and  little  league  football 
absorbed  my  energies.  Still,  I 
remember  what  children  resort  to 
to  alleviate  boredom  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer  South.  = 


This  essay  won  the  1989  first-place  award 
in  the  Friends  of  the  Library/Gothic 
Bookshop  Essay  Contest. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING 

Many  of  The  Friends  enjoyed  a 
delightful  evening  on  March  24  at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting.  This 
year  the  dinner  was  moved  off 
campus,  to  the  nearby  Sheraton 
University  Center.  Because  of  the 
continuing  construction  of  the 
Joseph  and  Kathleen  Bryan  Center 
for  the  Neurological  Sciences  in 
front  of  the  Searle  Center,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  decided  to  hold 
the  meeting  elsewhere.  The  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  spare  the  Friends 
the  difficult  negotiation  of  the 
winding  wooden  path  from  the 
Engineering  parking  lot  to  the 
Searle  Center. 

The  food  and  arrangements  at 
the  Sheraton  were  inviting,  indeed. 
The  sherry  hour  was  held  on  the 
balcony  of  the  third  floor  and  din- 
ner was  served  in  the  ballroom. 

Our  speaker  for  the  evening, 
Elizabeth  Spencer,  held  us  en- 
thralled with  her  reading  of  her 
short  story,  "The  Bufords,"  while 
eliciting  our  pity  for  the  poor 
schoolteacher  whose  lot  it  was  to 
teach  the  Buford  children.  [If  you 
would  like  to  read  the  story,  it  is 
found  in  The  Stories  of  Elizabeth 
Spencer  (Doubleday,  1981)] 


Elizabeth  Spencer,  center, 
chats  with  Jerry  Campbell 
and  Marion  Salinger  at 
the  reception  preceding 
the  Friends'  annual  dinner. 


At  the  annual  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Executive  Committee: 

Herbert  J.  Hacker 

Oliver  Ferguson 

Judith  Ruderman 

Josefina  Tiryakian 

Margaret  Bates  (one-year  term 

replacing  Thomas  Broadfoot) 
Buckner  Melton,  Jr.  (one-year 

term  as  student  member) 
Bruce  Kuniholm,  Chairman 
Virginia  Bryan,  Vice-Chairman 
Ann  Stone,  Secretary 

The  following  members  were 
thanked  for  their  service  on  the 
Executive  Committee: 

Elon  G.  Eidenier 
Betty  Hodges 
James  L.W.  West,  III 
Marion  Salinger,  Chairman 
Frances  Rollins,  Vice-Chairman 
Joline  Ezzell,  Secretary 

Chairman  Marion  Salinger  in- 
troduced to  the  assembled  Friends 
the  two  winners  of  the  Friends/ 
Gothic  Bookshop  Essay  Contest  and 
gave  them  their  awards.  Lance 
Brendan  Young  won  first  place  (a 
$250  gift  certificate  from  the  Gothic 
Bookshop)  for  his  essay  "Boredom 
in  the  Summer  South."  Jeanne 
Stevens,  who  wrote  "Ponds,  Pud- 
dles, and  Poppingbugs,"  was 
awarded  second  place  prize,  a  $150 
gift  certificate. 

CONDOLENCES 

We  extended  deepest  sympathy  to 
life  member  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle 
on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

PRESERVATION  MONIES 

With  a  generous  anonymous 
donation,  a  subfund  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  book  fund  has  been 
established  to  support  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  library's  many  deteriorat- 
ing books  and  other  materials.  Those 


interested  in  designating  their  con- 
tribution for  this  purpose  should 
write  "preservation"  in  the  memo 
section  of  their  check. 

THE  ROLE  OF 
THE  SMALL  PRESS 

On  the  evening  of  June  1,  Judy 
Hogan  spoke  to  the  Friends  on  the 
role  of  the  small  press  in  creating  a 
literary  climate.  Hogan  is  an  editor/ 
publisher  whose  Carolina  Wren  Press 
is  located  in  Durham.  With  the 
goals  of  publishing  quality  poetry 
and  fiction  and  encouraging  women 
and  minority  writers,  she  founded 
the  press  in  1976.  Several  years  ago 
the  press  expanded  by  acquiring 
Lollipop  Power,  a  Chapel  Hill-based 
publisher  of  children's  books.  Since 
1985  the  press  has  been  an  affiliate 
of  the  Durham  Arts  Council. 

Hogan,  a  poet  herself,  has  en- 
couraged budding  writers  through 
her  reading/writing  program  for 
local  adult  writers,  called  "Roadmap 
to  Great  Literature  for  New  Writers." 
The  program  has  been  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  Durham  County 
Public  Library. 

In  her  presentation  Hogan  noted 
that  small  press  publishers  have  to 
work  hard  to  make  people  want  their 
books.  She  has  found  it  particularly 
difficult  to  sell  the  works  of  new 
authors.  "Every  sale  of  a  new 
author  is  a  conversion  experience," 
she  noted.  She  contrasted  the  liter- 
ary scene  in  the  Triangle  area  in 
the  early  1970s  with  the  scene 
today.  Now  there  are  readily  avail- 
able continuing  education  courses 
for  budding  writers,  writing  confer- 
ences and  contests,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Writers  Network,  frequent 
poetry  readings,  and  numerous 
bookstores.  She  concluded  by  stat- 
ing that  the  climate  in  1989  is  very 
supportive  for  writers.  = 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

Patrons  wanting  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  a  word  can  now  find  it  more 
easily  by  consulting  the  recently 
published  2nd  edition  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  This 
work,  the  most  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  world,  contains  over  half 
a  million  words  and  over  2.4  mil- 
lion illustrative  quotations.  The 
work,  consisting  of  twenty  volumes, 
is  a  merger  of  the  original  edition, 
published  in  1928,  and  the  four- 
volume  Supplement,  issued 
between  1972  and  1986,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 5,000  new  words  and 
meanings  (e.g.,  yuppification).  This 
dictionary  can  be  found  in  the 
reference  collection  at  Perkins. 

AMERICA'S  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

The  library  has  obtained  the  first 
volume  of  a  projected  thirteen- 
volume  set  containing  several  hun- 
dred of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  American 
response  to  the  Holocaust.  [America 
and  the  Holocaust:  a  thirteen- 
volume  set  documenting  the 
acclaimed  booh  The  Abandon- 
ment of  the  Jews,  edited  by  David 
S.  Wyman.  New  York:  Garland  Press, 
1989-.)  These  facsimiles  of  archival 
documents  generated  during  the  time 
of  the  Holocaust  supplement  David 
S.  Wyman's  award-winning  book, 
The  Abandonment  of  the  Jews: 
America  and  the  Holocaust, 
1942-1945. 

The  documents  consist  of  letters, 
telegrams,  memoranda,  reports, 
minutes,  and  transcripts  of  conver- 
sations found  in  a  number  of  ar- 
chives. The  series  has  been  keyed 
to  Abandonment,  so  that  the 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


reader  can  easily  refer  from  one  to 
the  other.  David  Wyman,  the  editor 
of  the  set,  is  Josiah  DuBois  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Professor  of 
Judaic  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

ENGRAVER  PAR 
EXCELLENCE 

Eric  Gill,  (1882-1940)  who  regarded 
himself  as  a  craftsman,  but  who 
was,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  artist, 
created  over  300  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles;  over  100  figures  or 
reliefs  in  stone,  including  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross  in  Westminster 
Cathedral;  over  750  pieces  of  in- 
spirational lettering;  half  a  dozen 
typefaces;  and  1,000  engravings.  It 
was  with  Gill's  assistance  that 
Robert  Gibbings  transformed  the 
Golden  Cockerel  Press  into  one  of 


"The  Parting,"  an 
illustration  by  Eric  Gill  for 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  1927 

the  great  English  presses.  In  1930 
Gill  himself  established  a  hand- 
press,  the  Pigotts  Press,  that 
prospered  until  general  economic 
hardship  of  the  times  forced  its 
closure  in  1932. 

Christopher  Skelton,  Gill's 
nephew,  has  compiled  a  handsome 
catalog  of  the  engravings,  (The 
Engravings  of  Eric  Gill.  Welling- 
borough: Christopher  Skelton,  1983) 
which  Perkins  Library  has  recently 
acquired.  In  this  striking  585-page 
large  quarto  edition,  each  print  has 
been  carefully  and  handsomely 
reproduced. 
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Doricx  muj*. 

In  iudiccs  Jla^iy^i ,quibus  plus  placent 
libelli  ferentarij  quam  fupplices. 


Stcupff  effefdh.ts,populo  fuffragiayendens, 
EtftfoUtibi  Doric  4  muff  placet: 

lam  procul  a  noflro  demens  abfcede [ettatu, 
Konfunt  nature  commoda  rttlra  tut. 

QkipotcritreBo  fententiacederc  talo, 
A  It erf  dederit  fcrcula  mult  a  cliens? 


rrr 


A  page  from  Coustau  s 
Pegrna  .  .  . 


OPENING  CLOSED  DOORS 

The  major  work  of  Congress  is  per- 
formed not  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  in  the  hear- 
ing rooms  and  offices  of  hundreds 
of  congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees.  There,  all  proposed 
Federal  legislation  is  assessed, 
amended,  and  approved  prior  to 
floor  consideration.  There,  also, 
committees  oversee  the  implemen- 


tation and  effectiveness  of  previ- 
ously enacted  legislation  falling 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Congressional  committee  hear- 
ings were  first  held  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  became  a 
major  component  in  the  delibera- 
tive work  of  Congress  during  the 
years  following  the  Civil  War.  The 
records  of  these  proceedings  form 
an  unparalleled  documentary  rec- 
ord of  events  and  public  policy 
issues  faced  by  America  from  its 
early  years,  and  of  the  objectives 
and  actions  of  Congress  and  the 
other  branches  of  government  in 
dealing  with  these  events  and  issues. 

The  CIS  Index  to  Unpublished 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  Hearings  and  Micro- 
fiche Collection  (Bethesda,  Md: 
CIS,  1988)  provides  access  to  tran- 
scripts of  some  1,400  House  Com- 
mittee hearings  dating  from  the 
earliest  surviving  transcript  in  1833 
through  1936  (the  22nd  through  the 
74th  Congresses)  that  were  never 
printed  or  published.  (Transcripts 
for  the  last  fifty  years  are  currently 
not  available  under  rules  of  the 
House.)  It  provides  comprehensive 
index  access  to  the  subject  matter 
and  issues  covered  in  these  hearings, 
including  bills  and  laws  discussed, 
the  federal  agencies  concerned,  the 
witnesses  who  testified,  and  the 
organizations  they  represented. 

The  Index  includes  the  following 
sections: 

•  Reference  Bibliography 

•  Index  by  subjects  and 
organizations 

•  Index  by  personal  names 

•  Supplementary  indexes 


The  index  is  located  in  the 
Public  Documents  and  Maps 
Department  in  Perkins  Library;  the 
microfiche  collection  will  soon  be 
acquired  as  well. 

AN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  EMBLEM  BOOK 
COLLECTION 

Emblem  books  were  a  very  popular 
category  of  European  literature  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  through  the  eight- 
eenth centuries.  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries 
produced  the  greatest  number  of 
emblem  books.  An  emblem  is  a 
picture  accompanied  by  a  motto  or 
set  of  verses,  embodying  a  visible 
sign  of  an  idea.  Emblems  may  be 
allegorical,  symbolic,  or  didactic. 
They  are  often  intended  to  convey  a 
moral  or  religious  message.  Though 
emblem  books  slipped  from  favor 
after  the  eighteenth  century,  interest 
in  them  has  recently  revived,  partic- 
ularly among  book  collectors. 

With  funds  from  an  endowment, 
the  library  has  been  able  to  add  a 
beautiful  example  of  an  emblem 
book  published  in  Lyon  in  1555  to 
its  collection  of  emblemata,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  Petri  Costalii  Pegma,  cum 
narrationibus  philosophicis  by 
Pierre  Coustau  contains  ninety-five 
woodcut  emblems  with  borders. 
(The  word  "pegma"  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  emblem.)  This  book 
was  one  of  the  more  successful 
immediate  successors  to  Alciati's 
Emblemata.  Learned  discourses  by 
Coustau  accompany  the  emblems, 
whose  designs  have  been  attributed 
to  the  noted  Lyonnese  artist  Pierre 
Eskrich.  The  borders  are  composed 
of  grotesque  figures  and  architec- 
tural details.  = 
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Our  goal  is  sinewy  adequacy. 

It  is  a  perennial  struggle  to  deter- 
mine just  how  many  staff  members, 
professional  and  support,  we  need 
to  operate  the  Perkins  Library  Sys- 
tem at  peak  performance.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question.  It  is  difficult  in  part 
because  of  the  ever-present  and 
siren-like  temptation  to  think  that  if 
we  just  had  a  few  more  staff  mem- 
bers we  could  reach  our  objectives. 
Yet  our  experience  of  the  past  three 
years  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
a  false  temptation.  We  have  signifi- 
cantly increased  levels  of  service 
and  productivity  while  maintaining 
high  quality  and  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  the  budget  spent  on  staff. 
We  have  done  so  because  of  the  tal- 
ent, dedication,  and  creativity  of 
this  staff. 

A  busy  and  hard-working  staff  is 
not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
a  highly  effective  or  productive 


staff.  We  have  long  counseled  our 
students  that  knowing  how  to  study 
is  much  of  the  battle.  To  hard- 
working students  who  want  to 
improve,  we  advise  "work  smarter 
not  harder."  Similarly,  the  quintes- 
sential questions  for  us  are  whether 
we  are  working  at  the  right  tasks 
and  whether  we  are  "working  smart." 
The  staff  members  here  in  Perkins 
Library  are  asking  the  right  questions 
and  finding  exciting,  new  answers. 

So  our  staffing  goal  is  always  to 
have  fewer  than  the  year  before.  We 
aim  to  be  adequate  in  number.  But 
not  so  adequate  that  we  lean  back 
and  relax.  Rather,  we  seek  a  sinewy 
adequacy  that  requires  us  to  be 
alert  and  engaged,  a  sparing  ade- 
quacy that  demands  our  creativity 
and  our  best  performance.  We  want 
our  productivity  and  quality  to  be 
unsurpassed,  our  service  to  be  un- 
excelled. We  are  succeeding.  = 


LETTER  FROM 
THE  LIBRARIAN 


Dr.  Jerry  Campbell 


A  GALAXY  OF  STARS 

The  anticipation  was  electric.  You 
could  feel  it  in  the  air  as  130 
Perkins  Library  System  employees 
gathered  in  the  Searle  Center  on 
the  evening  of  May  17  for  the  first 
annual  library  recognition  banquet. 
A  great  idea  had  come  to  fruition 
after  months  of  planning  and 
preparation. 


How  did  it  all  come  about?  In 


May  of  1988  the  library  administra- 
tion inaugurated  a  two-part  program 
for  recognizing  staff  for  their  special 
achievements. 

Part  one,  the  Bright  Idea  of  the 
Month  program,  rewards  those  whose 
bright  ideas  have  found  positive  ap- 
plication in  the  work  place.  Staff 


members  nominate  their  colleagues 
for  this  award.  A  five-member 
Recognition  Review  Board,  repre- 
sentative of  the  five  participative 
management  groups  in  the  library, 
meets  once  a  month  to  review  the 
nominations  and  recommend  a 
winner  to  Dr.  Jerry  Campbell, 
University  Librarian.  Each  winner 
receives  $50. 


Part  two,  the  STAR  (Super  Talent 
Appreciated  and  Recognized) 
awards  program,  honors  those  with 
special  talents  in  seventeen  categor- 
ies as  follows: 

•  Adapter 

•  Communicator 

•  Cool  Under  Fire 

•  Creative  Genius 

•  Entrepreneur 

•  Ice-breaker 

•  Implementer 

•  Innovator 

•  Morale  Builder 

•  Networker 

•  Problem  Solver 

•  "Resident"  Resource 

•  Sounding  Board 

•  Streamliner 

•  Teacher 

•  Trouble  Shooter 

•  You  Name  It. 


The  Recognition  Review  Board 
received  nominations  for  STAR 
awards  for  over  30  percent  of  the 
employees  this  year,  including  nine- 
teen in  the  "You  Name  It"  category. 
Names  chosen  for  this  latter  cate- 
gory were  indeed  creative:  "Invinci- 
ble," "Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  Pillar  of 
Perkins  Library!'  "Quiet  Power- 
house," and  "Helper  Extraordinaire." 

During  the  banquet,  Campbell 
rewarded  seventeen  STAR  nominees 
with  a  half-day  off  with  pay.  He 
named  fifty-four  others  "STARS" 
and  gave  them  each  a  T-shirt  and  a 
day  off  with  pay.  The  blue  T-shirts, 
specially  designed  by  Rosalyn 
Raeford  of  the  library's  Mono- 
graphic Cataloging  Department, 
feature  a  drawing  in  white  and  yel- 
low of  the  original  library  entrance 
surrounded  by  stars. 

In  addition  to  the  "STARS," 
Campbell  recognized  the  year's 
twelve  winners  of  Bright  Idea 
Awards  and  two  STAR  teams. 


Showing  off  their  STAR 
T-shirts  are  Helen  Reed, 
Otto  Mayes,  Karen  Brown, 
and  Rosalyn  Raeford,  the 
shirt's  designer. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE 
LIBRARY  AT  3  A.M. 

Perkins  Library  now  has  an  online 
reference  service  that  functions 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week,  to  provide  patrons  with 
answers  to  their  most  pressing 
questions,  such  as:  "Where  can  I 
find  maps  of  Mars  and  the  moon?" 
"What  is  the  capital  of  Afghanistan?" 
or,  "Can  you  help  me  with  some 
research  on  opossums?"  Infoline, 
an  electronic  bulletin  board  imple- 
mented by  Duke  reference  librarian 
Ken  Berger  and  visiting  automation 
librarian  Rich  Hines,  has  been 
available  since  March  1989.  It  is  a 
means  of  extending  reference  serv- 
ice to  the  growing  number  of  com- 
puter users  on  campus  and  in  the 
wider  Duke  community.  As  an  in- 
teractive program,  Infoline  seems 
perfectly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
many  students  and  researchers 
whose  busy  or  erratic  schedules 
make  it  inconvenient  for  them  to 
use  the  library  during  normal  oper- 
ating hours.  Whether  patrons  have 
a  research  question,  need  basic  in- 
formation on  library  hours  or  other 
services,  or  simply  want  to  chat, 
gripe,  or  offer  words  of  praise,  Info- 
line provides  a  lively  forum  in 
which  to  do  all  of  these  things. 

The  inspiration  for  Infoline  grew 
from  similar  projects  at  certain 
other  university  libraries,  including 
M.I.T.,  Rich  Hines'  home  base.  Us- 
ing his  previous  experience  in  im- 
plementing the  M.I.T.  engineering 
library's  electronic  bulletin  board, 
Rich  was  able  to  assist  Ken  and  the 
other  reference  librarians  at  Duke 
with  their  plans  for  a  round-the- 
clock  online  message  service.  Plan- 
ning for  Infoline  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1988  and  involved  analy- 
sis of  equipment  needs  and  com- 
parison of  software  packages.  Al- 
though the  Reference  Department 
received  no  extra  funding  to  start 
this  project,  resourceful  staff  mem- 


bers were  able  to  prepare  for  Info- 
line by  connecting  their  existing 
Zenith  PC  workstation  to  a  dedi- 
cated phone  line  used  for  dial-up 
searching  of  commercial  databases. 
As  system  operators,  Ken  and  Rich 
used  an  inexpensive  public  "share- 
ware" program  called  "RBBS-PC" 
to  run  the  bulletin  board,  and  a  util- 
ities program  called  "PC  Tools"  to 
create  help  screens  and  menus. 

All  reference  staff  members 
including  interns  are  trained  in 
answering  questions  and  relaying 
specific  comments  or  requests 
received  via  Infoline.  Queries  left 
on  Infoline  by  patrons  receive 
responses  at  least  twice  daily  dur- 
ing the  week  and  once  a  day  on 
weekends.  "We  try  to  be  clever  with 
our  responses,"  Ken  remarked  in  an 
interview.  "The  atmosphere  is  very 
friendly  and  chatty,  and  people  who 
use  electronic  bulletin  boards  really 
appreciate  that."  Infoline  has  also 
become  an  informal  Duke  commu- 
nity bulletin  board,  where  notes 
can  be  left  for  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Registered  users  of  the 
system  select  passwords  and  may 
restrict  receipt  of  their  messages,  if 
they  wish. 

According  to  Ken,  plans  for  Info- 
line include  upgrading  the  system 
with  advanced  software  or  new 
equipment  which  will  enable  refer- 
ence librarians  to  upload  or  down- 
load information  to  and  from  users. 
Also,  some  feedback  from  patrons 
has  targeted  certain  areas  of  confu- 
sion with  the  system  that  will  be 
addressed  with  improved  instruc- 
tions, menus,  and  help  screens. 
Reference  librarians  and  library  ad- 
ministrators are  very  pleased  and 
encouraged  with  patron  response  to 
Infoline  so  far,  and  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  system's  use, 
options,  and  availability  over  time 
to  meet  the  growing  information 
needs  of  the  Duke  community. 

Readers  of  Duke  University 


Libraries  who  are  interested  in  try- 
ing Infoline  can  log  onto  the  system 
if  they  have  access  to  a  computer 
with  a  modem.  Set  parameters  at 
300  or  1200  bps;  8  bits  with  one 
stop  bit;  parity  none;  and  full 
duplex.  Then  dial  (919)  684-5620, 
wait  for  the  connect  message,  and 
press  the  carriage  return  key. 
Instructions  will  appear  on  your 
screen  for  use  of  the  service. 
For  further  information,  contact 
the  Perkins  Reference  Desk  at 
(919)  684-2373. 

DOSS 

Duke  Off-Site  Storage  (DOSS)  be- 
came a  reality  in  May,  as  workmen 
finished  installing  the  last  of  five 
modules  of  high-density  movable, 
compact  shelving.  The  eighty-one 
double-faced,  thirteen-foot  high 
ranges  of  case  shelving  now  stand 
ready  to  receive  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes. 

It  was  a  momentous  occasion  as 
staff  drove  the  first  van-load  of 


Charles  Bolton  hands  a 
book  to  Ed  Baptist  as  they 
shelve  books  on  one  of 
the  upper  shelves  in  DOSS. 


bound  periodicals  to  the  warehouse 
building  on  West  Pettigrew  Street, 
just  over  a  mile  from  Perkins 
Library.  Since  the  library  budget 
contains  no  special  funds  for  mov- 
ing volumes  from  Perkins  and  the 
branches  to  DOSS,  student  workers 
under  staff  direction  do  the  moving, 
making  several  trips  each  week 
using  the  library  van.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  labor  needed  for  the  move, 
volumes  are  shelved  on  book  trucks 
specially  outfitted  with  giant  rubber 
bands  made  from  discarded  truck 
tire  inner  tubes,  to  keep  the  books 
secure  during  transportation.  Once 
filled,  the  book  trucks  are  wheeled 


into  the  van  over  a  dock  plate  and 
unloaded  at  the  storage  facilty  in 
the  same  way.  Students  then  push 
the  books  to  the  very  shelves  they 
will  occupy.  A  movable  ladder  is 
used  to  reach  the  higher  shelves. 
With  this  procedure  no  boxes  must 
be  packed  or  unpacked. 

Volumes  from  the  stacks  chosen 
for  housing  at  DOSS  are,  for  the 
most  part,  older  bound  serials  that 
are  no  longer  being  published  and 
that  are  expected  to  be  infrequently 
requested.  A  committee  of  librar- 
ians and  faculty  selected  the  works 
chosen  for  housing  in  DOSS,  with 
further  review  by  faculty  in  ap- 
propriate academic  departments. 
Records  in  the  serials  microfiche 
for  the  items  shelved  at  DOSS  are 
annotated  to  indicate  where  the 
volumes  are,  with  directions  for  ob- 
taining them  from  storage.  Selected 
older  materials  from  the  collection 
of  federal  documents,  particularly 
agricultural  materials,  are  also 
being  housed  at  DOSS,  as  are  desig- 
nated items  from  the  Manuscript 
Department  and  University 
Archives. 

Volumes  can  be  recalled  easily 
from  DOSS.  Items  requested  will  be 
retrieved  daily,  and  with  24-hour 
weekday  turnaround,  they  are  actu- 
ally more  readily  available  than 
volumes  that  may  be  checked  out 
to  another  patron,  sometimes  tak- 
ing several  days  to  recall. 
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RUSSELL  BEQUEST 

A  bequest  from  Mattie  U.  Russell, 
Curator  of  Manuscripts  at  Duke  for 
thirty-three  years,  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  made  to 
Duke  by  an  employee.  The  bequest 
of  over  $380,000  will  be  added  to 
the  Mattie  Russell  Endowment  Fund, 
which  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Russell  established  to  honor  her 
upon  her  retirement  from  Duke  in 
1985.  The  endowment  provides  funds 
for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  manuscripts  pertaining  to  the 
history  and  culture  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  America,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

Russell,  who  died  last  year  at  the 
age  of  72,  held  a  Ph.D.  in  history 
from  Duke,  which  she  earned  while 
working  in  the  library.  Under  her 
leadership,  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment grew  from  one  million  to 
seven  million  items.  Russell  was 
widely  known  and  respected  among 
manuscript  curators  and  archivists 
throughout  the  country. 

The  endowment  will  be  included 
in  The  Campaign  for  Duke,  a  fund- 
raising  drive  to  raise  $400  million 
for  endowment,  construction,  and 
operations  by  the  end  of  1991.  The 
campaign's  largest  component  is 
the  $200  million  Capital  Campaign 
for  the  Arts  &  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering, of  which  $20  million  is 
earmarked  for  the  library.  = 
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Albert  Nelius,  Head  of  the 
Circulation  Department, 
pushes  the  button  to  move 
one  of  the  ranges  of 
compact  shelving  in  DOSS. 


SHOW  YOUR  SUPPORT! 


JOIN  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  LIBRARY 


To  join  the  Friends  of  the  Library  or  to 
renew  your  membership  for  1990, 
please  return  this  form,  with  your 
check  payable  to  Duke  University 
Library,  to: 

Administrative  Office 

220  Perkins  Library 

Duke  University 

Durham,  NC  27706  USA 


PLANNED  GIVING 

I  would  like  to  receive  information  on 
the  topics  indicated  below: 

□  Wills 

□  Gifts  in  Trust 

□  Gifts  of  Life  Insurance 

□  Other  


Enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Please  Print 


Name. 


Address 
City  


State . 


Zip 


□  Membership,  1990 

□  Sustainer,  1990 

□  Patron,  1990 

□  Life 

□  Other 

□  Donation  to  the  following  endowment: 

□  I  wish  to  support  publication  of 
Duke  University  Libraries 

Total 


$25 
$100 
$500 
$1000 
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BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 

•  borrowing  privileges 

•  subscription  to  Duke  University 
Libraries 

•  invitations  to  Friends'  activities 
and  for  life  members,  benefits  of 
regular  membership  plus: 

•  invitations  to  special  receptions 
and  events 


MATCHING  GIFTS 

Your  gift  to  the  Friends  might  be 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  through  a 
matching  contribution  from  your 
employer.  Check  with  your  person- 
nel office  to  find  out  if  your  com- 
pany will  match  your  gift.  If  so, 
obtain  and  fill  out  the  company's 
matching  gift  form  and  return  it  to 
us  with  your  contribution. 
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PERKINS  INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN:  THERE'S  MORE 
TO  THE  LIBRARY  THAN 
THE  EYE  CAN  SEE 

REBECCA  GOMEZ 
HEAD,  INTERLIBRARY  LOAN 


There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the 
information  a  library  can  provide. 
Through  interlibrary  loan,  Perkins 
Library  can  tap  the  resources  of 
other  libraries  to  borrow  materials 
for  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  With 
the  rising  cost  of  materials,  a  library 
often  cannot  purchase  everything  it 
needs  to  develop  its  collections  in 
all  areas.  Interlibrary  loan  service, 
once  a  privilege  extended  only  to 
serious  researchers,  is  now  an  es- 
sential component  of  most  libraries. 

An  interlibrary  loan  (ILL)  is  a 
transaction  in  which  a  library,  on 
behalf  of  a  patron,  borrows  material 
or  obtains  copies  of  material  from 
another  library.  When  a  patron 
searches  the  library's  holdings  and 
determines  that  Duke  does  not  own 
the  material  needed,  an  interlibrary 
loan  becomes  an  option.  The  On- 
line Computer  Library 
Center  (OCLC)  is  an 
international  computer 
network  used  to  help 
verify  bibliographic 
information  about  a 
needed  item  and  to  determine  its 
location.  More  than  7,000  libraries 
participate  in  the  OCLC  Online 
Union  Catalog  which  contains  over 
19,000,000  records  of  books,  serials, 
music,  documents,  maps  and 
manuscripts.  The  Interlibrary  Loan 
(ILL)  Subsystem,  a  major  compo- 
nent of  OCLC,  is  an  electronic  net- 
work used  to  transmit  requests  for 


Interlibrary  Loan  Activity 
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material  and  to  provide  status 
reports  about  the  shipping,  receipt 
and  return  of  material.  The  ILL 
Subsystem  celebrated  its  tenth 
birthday  in  1989  and  has  expedited 
over  20,000,000  ILL  requests  since 
it  began. 

While  OCLC  expedites  the 
requesting  of  material,  other  factors, 
including  geographical  location, 
type  of  library,  cost,  copyright, 
delivery  method,  speed  of  service, 
and  cooperative  agreements,  must 
be  considered  before  selecting 
potential  lenders  and  initiating  an 
ILL  transaction.  When  an  item  can- 
not be  verified  using  OCLC,  other 
bibliographic  tools  and  library  cata- 
logs are  consulted.  The  request  is 
then  sent  by  mail  or  telefacsimile  to 
non-OCLC  participating  libraries. 

Statewide,  national,  and  interna- 
tional ILL  codes  provide  guidelines 
for  libraries  which  share  resources 
through  interlibrary  loan.  Within 
the  framework  of  these  codes,  Per- 
kins ILL  can  request  material  from 
almost  any  library  in  the  world. 


The  library  owning  the  material, 
however,  determines  if  an  item  can 
be  loaned  or  copied.  Formal  and 
informal  cooperative  agreements 
are  sometimes  established  with 
other  libraries  to  facilitate  resource 
sharing.  The  Triangle  Research 
Libraries  Network  (TRLN)  libraries 
—  Duke,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  —  cooper- 
ate by  giving  each  other  priority  in 
processing  and  delivery  of  loans 
and  copies  and  by  waiving  some 
charges.  Other  agreements  with 
libraries  in  North  Carolina  and  out- 
side the  state  may  waive  or  mini- 
mize charges,  facilitate  fax  delivery, 
or  provide  access  to  special  collec- 
tions of  materials.  While  most  inter- 
library  loans  take  place  between 
libraries,  other  potential  suppliers 
include  historical  societies,  associa- 
tions, document  delivery  services, 
and  electronic  full-text  services. 
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Most  materials  are  easily  located 
and  borrowed,  but  when  an  item  is 
requested,  many  variables  deter- 
mine the  availability  and  delivery  of 
that  item.  Lost  mail,  frequent  Cana- 
dian postal  strikes,  libraries  closed 
for  asbestos  removal  or  for  moving, 
copyright  restrictions,  billing  mix- 
ups,  and  computer  downtime  are 
just  a  few  of  the  challenges  ILL 
staff  face. 


In  1988/89  ILL  successfully 
located  and  obtained  5,300  items, 
including  3,230  books  and  2,070 
photocopied  items  for  Duke  faculty 
and  students.  It  is  always  satisfying 
for  staff  to  assist  scholars  with  their 
research  and  to  see  them  through 
the  completion  of  a  project  or  a  dis- 
sertation. ILL  staff  members  have 
been  acknowledged  in  books  and 
articles  and  with  many  expressions 


of  appreciation  including  flowers, 
fine  chocolates,  cookies,  and  cards. 
Perhaps  most  rewarding  is  the 
graduate  student  who  stops  by  the 
ILL  office  after  it's  all  over  and 
thanks  staff  members  for  their  help. 
While  there  are  many  success 
stories  about  getting  researchers 
what  they  need  when  they  need  it, 
ILL  considers  every  filled  request 
and  every  satisfied  ILL  patron  a 
success  story.  One  satisfied 
researcher  summed  it  up  when  he 
exclaimed,  "I  request,  I  receive, 
I  rejoice!" 

Perkins  ILL  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  lend  its  materials  to  other 
libraries.  Last  year  ILL  processed 
24,000  requests  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  United  States,  and  at  least 
twenty  countries.  A  total  of  11,529 


Cliff  Sanderson  receives 
an  incoming  request  to 
borrow  a  book,  arriving 
through  the  OCLC 
interlibrary  loan  system. 


items  were  actually  supplied,  in- 
cluding 6,033  loans  of  books, 
microforms,  documents  and  music, 
and  5,496  photocopied  journal 
articles.  Many  of  those  requests 
which  were  not  filled  were  for 
materials  in  use  at  Duke,  non- 
circulating,  or  not  actually  owned 
by  Duke. 

Loaning  an  item  is  usually  a 
routine  transaction,  but  due  to 


the  quantity  of  requests  received  by 
Perkins  and  the  diverse  locations  to 
which  they  are  supplied,  the  unex- 
pected can  happen.  Just  recently  a 
reel  of  microfilm  was  loaned  to  a 
university  document  delivery  service. 
The  microfilm,  requested  for  an 
attorney  during  a  trial,  was 
impounded  by  the  court  and  then 
misplaced.  The  library  that  re- 
quested the  microfilm  apologized 
and  offered  to  pay  the  $300  replace- 
ment charge. 

In  lending  Duke's  materials,  ILL 
staff  face  social  responsibility  and 
intellectual  freedom  issues.  Should 
Perkins  supply  loans  and  copies  to 
South  Africa?  Is  it  ethical  to  supply 
material  to  information  brokers? 
Should  some  materials  be  restricted 
upon  the  request  of  a  department 
or  individual  and  not  made  avail- 
able through  interlibrary  loan?  If 
the  FBI  approached  Perkins  ILL 
and  requested  information  about 
patrons  and  their  ILL  transactions, 
as  they  have  at  several  other  univer- 
sities, how  would  ILL  staff  handle 
the  situation? 

During  the  past  decade  both 
lending  and  borrowing  have 
changed  quite  a  bit  due  to  new 
technology.  The  advent  of  the 
OCLC  ILL  network  revolutionized 
interlibrary  loan  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  development.  The  use  of 
microcomputers,  electronic  bulletin 
boards,  online  databases,  full-text 
services,  and  telefacsimile 
machines  have  made  it  possible  to 


locate,  request,  and  deliver  material 
more  quickly  than  ever  before.  For 
example,  the  Perkins  Interlibrary 
Loan  Office  has  incorporated  the 
use  of  telefacsimile  (fax)  into  its 
regular  workflow  and  is  encourag- 
ing other  libraries  to  use  fax  for 
delivery  of  most  copies,  not  just 
urgently  needed  copies.  Last  year, 
the  Interlibrary  Loan  Office 
negotiated  747  fax  transactions 
within  North  Carolina  and  179 
transactions  outside  the  state.  While 
the  use  of  fax  is  growing  and  fax 
networks  have  been  set  up  in  a 
number  of  states,  libraries  have 
been  slow  to  cooperate  regionally 
and  nationally.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association's  Interlibrary 
Loan  Committee  is  presently  work- 
ing on  national  guidelines  to  facili- 
tate cooperative  faxing. 

As  a  greater  quantity  of  informa- 
tion becomes  more  accessible  to 
faculty  and  students,  the  need  for 
interlibrary  loan  will  continue  to 
grow.  In  1988/89  Perkins  Inter- 
library  Loan  experienced  a  25  per- 
cent increase  in  borrowing  and  an 
8  percent  increase  in  lending.  Both 
areas  will  show  significant  gains 
again  this  year  as  more  faculty  con- 
tinue to  use  the  service  and  as 
more  students  become  aware  of 
interlibrary  loan  as  an  extension 
of  Perkins  Library.  = 
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There  are  many  reasons  a  woman 
should  not  fish.  We  have  heard 
nearly  all  of  them,  from  men  who 
write  books  with  titles  like  Separate 
Streams  or  This  Pond  Ain't  Big 
Enough  for  Two.  Other  fishermen 
probably  support  this  decision, 
especially  after  reading  the  harrow- 
ing story  of  how  she  flipped  the 
canoe  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  Fish- 
ing with  your  wife,  they  claim,  is  a 
sure  way  to  muddy  the  waters  of 
marital  bliss.  Men  have  even  coined 
special  words  to  express  their 
hostility  toward  women  anglers; 
historically,  "fishwife"  is  not  a  term 
of  endearment. 

There  is  a  puzzling  silence  from 
the  other  camp,  the  stronghold  of 
successful  fishwives.  What  about 
these  barrier-breaking  women  who 
have  taken  their  places  at  the  bow 
of  the  bass  boat?  I  presume  they 
are  not  as  prolific  as  their  male 
counterparts  because  they  are  out 
fishing  instead  of  writing  their 
memoirs.  (The  amount  of  time 
those  men  found  to  write  silly 
books  makes  me  suspicious  of  their 
prowess  as  fishermen.  No  real 
angler  would  exchange  his  rod  for  a 
pen,  not  when  the  fish  are  biting.) 

But  1  do  an  injustice  to  the  world 
of  fisherwomen  to  imply  that  it 
consists  only  of  women  whose  hus- 
bands like  to  fish.  My  grandmother 
was  wading  Smoky  Mountain 
streams  long  before  she  and  my 
grandfather  met.  Now  an  eighty- 
year-old  widow,  she  still  savors  the 
solitude  that  a  fishing  trip  affords.  I 
myself  have  been  a  fisherwoman 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  lisp  the 
words  "largemouth  bass." 

Growing  up  on  a  lake  in  east 
Tennessee,  I  naturally  encountered 
fish  at  an  early  age.  My  father 


encouraged  my  angling  inclinations, 
providing  me  with  my  own  tot-size 
lifejacket  and  fishing  rod.  At  age 
three,  I  landed  my  first  "real  big 
one,"  a  three-pound  catfish  I  nabbed 
by  dangling  my  line  (and  my  toes) 
from  the  dock.  A  single  whir  of  the 
Polaroid  One-Step,  and  my  catfish 
and  I  were  immortalized  in  film. 
Daddy  had  embarked  on  a  series  of 
photos  that  would  line  his  office 
wall  in  years  to  come.  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  attention  my  catfish  was 
attracting,  and  thus  a  fisherwoman 
was  born. 

By  the  time  I  was  seven,  I  discov- 
ered another  important  reason  to 
fish.  In  the  summertime,  the  fish 
often  started  biting  around  dusk,  a 
fact  not  lost  on  someone  whose 
bedtime  was  eight  o'clock.  I  sug- 
gested a  fishing  trip  almost  every 
evening,  fully  aware  that  my  father 
tended  to  lose  track  of  time  when 
there  was  a  big  rise.  "I  guess  we'd 
better  head  on  back  to  the  house," 
he'd  say  wistfully  as  it  got  dark.  I 
usually  answered  by  exclaiming, 
"Look  at  that  ripple  over  there, 
Daddy,  that  must  be  a  huge  one!" 
By  employing  this  strategy,  I  often 
managed  to  stay  up  past  ten  o'clock. 

There  were,  however,  other  rea- 
sons to  love  fishing  —  ones  that 
reward  me  even  now,  away  from 
home,  far  from  the  days  of  early 
bedtimes.  My  memories  of  Watts 
Bar  Lake  sustain  me  on  many  a 
day  when  the  mold  in  my  coffee 
cup  seems  greener  than  the  foot- 
worn, crowded  campus  quads. 
When  I  need  peace,  no  hushed 
library  or  solemn  cathedral  can 
compare  with  the  stillness  of  the 
lake  on  a  sultry  summer  evening.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  so  soothing  as 
the  placid  glide  of  a  canoe  along 
the  riverbank,  smooth  silence  bro- 
ken only  by  the  dip  of  a  paddle  and 
the  soft  plop  of  a  poppingbug  land- 
ing in  the  water. 


Perhaps  I  should  explain  about 
the  canoe  and  the  poppingbug.  As 
soon  as  I  was  four  feet  tall,  my 
father  said  it  was  time  for  me  to 
learn  how  to  cast  a  fly-rod.  Once 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  fly- 
fishing, an  angler  tends  to  look 
down  upon  the  plebeian  bobber- 
and-sinker  method.  Fly-fishing  is 
the  gentleman's  version  of  the 
sport.  Although  I  had  absolutely  no 
chance  of  ever  becoming  a  gentle- 
man, Daddy  graciously  let  me  learn 
anyway. 

We  practiced  casting  from  the 
canoe  almost  every  night,  thereby 
accomplishing  two  goals:  I  learned 
to  wield  an  eight-foot  fiberglass  rod, 
and  I  learned  to  maneuver  an  eight 
foot  fiberglass  canoe.  I  never  prac- 
ticed both  of  these  skills  at  the 
same  time,  however;  we  only  took 
one  rod  with  us,  since  one  person 
had  to  paddle  while  the  other  one 
fished.  Years  later  it 
occurred  to  me  that, 
in  teaching  me  to 
paddle  the  canoe,  my 
father  was  not  just 
progressive  —  he  was 
downright  ingenious. 
I  always  seemed  to  get  a  lot 
more  practice  in  paddling  than 
I  did  in  casting,  despite  our  rule  of 
"fish  about." 

"Fish  about"  meant  that  when 
one  person  caught  a  fish,  it  was 
time  to  trade  rod  for  paddle  and 
give  the  other  person  a  turn  at  fish- 
ing. Unfortunately,  I  had  trouble 
pinning  Daddy  down  on  exactly 
what  constituted  catching  a  fish.  My 
father  was  very  good  at  what  he 
called  his  "special  hands-free 
release."  This  referred  to  his  habit 
of  hooking  one,  letting  it  fight  until 
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it  was  exhausted,  then  somehow 
letting  it  get  off  the  hook  before  it 
reached  the  side  of  the  boat.  He 
always  claimed  he  did  this  on  pur- 
pose, but  I  had  my  suspicions. 
According  to  Daddy,  hooking  and 
"playing"  them  were  the  fun  parts 
-  hauling  them  into  the  boat  and 
taking  them  off  the  hook  were  not. 
At  any  rate,  since  Daddy  never  actu- 
ally lifted  a  fish  into  the  boat,  it 
took  him  much  longer  to  catch  one 
than  it  took  me.  Several  times  I 
tried  to  replace  the  "fish  about" 
rule  with  "Three  strikes  and  you're 
out,"  but  my  father  never  agreed. 

So  1  found  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  Most  of  them 
revolved  around  my  casting  aim, 
which  was  vastly  inferior  to  my 
fathers.  Sometimes  when  it  was 
Daddy's  turn  to  fish,  the  popping- 
bug  (the  term  for  the  lure  we  fished 
with)  ended  up  in  some  bizarre 
places.  Often  it  landed  on  a  nearby 
bush,  usually  with  several  feet  of 
line  wrapped  around  it  so  it 
wouldn't  fall  off.  My  father  told  me 


that  I  had  exceptional  knot-tying 
skills,  equaled  only  by  my  grand- 
mother, from  whom  I  presumably 
inherited  them.  One  of  the  two 
most  peculiar  places  I  ever  attached 
the  poppingbug  was  a  branch  with 
a  hornets'  nest  hanging  from  it. 
The  other  was  the  back  of  my 
father's  shirt.  Neither  of  those  loca- 
tions proved  very  popular  with  my 
father  or  the  hornets. 

My  father  was  not  immune  to 
entanglement  either,  but  he  usually 
got  the  poppingbug  stuck  in  under- 
water brush  piles.  I  then  had  the 
pleasure  and  exercise  of  fighting  the 
current  to  keep  the  canoe  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  brush  pile  while 
he  bent  down  to  untangle  the  pop- 
pingbug. On  one  occasion  this  re- 
quired him  to  lean  over  the  side 
until  his  nose  was  nearly  touching 
the  water's  surface.  Before  assum- 
ing this  position,  Daddy  carefully 
instructed  me  in  the  art  of  leaning 
toward  the  other  side  to  balance  his 
weight.  To  this  day,  he  swears  that 
everything  would  have  gone  swim- 
mingly (or  not  so  swimmingly)  if  I 
had  followed  his  instructions.  But 
we  were  not  of  equal  weight,  and 
the  further  he  leaned  over,  the 
more  fearful  I  became  of  being 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  flipping 
canoe.  When  the  boat  tilted  so  far 
toward  Daddy's  side  that  I  was  lifted 
several  feet  above  the  waterline,  I 
decided  to  cast  my  lot  with  his  side 
—  it  wasn't  nearly  as  far  to  fall.  We 
were  in  the  middle  of  an  August 
heat  wave,  so  the  water  was  nice 
and  warm.  We  weren't  in  very  deep 
water  either,  but  the  ink  ran  on 
some  of  the  things  in  Daddy's  wal- 
let. Somewhere  among  the  rocks 
and  old  beer  bottles  on  the  bottom 
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of  the  lake,  there  now  lies  a  bat- 
tered green  tacklebox.  Everything 
else  floated. 

It  was  not  until  my  later  years 
that  I  discovered  the  strange  silence 
of  successful  fisherwomen.  Most  of 
the  world  still  believes  women  have 
a  genetic  aversion  to  nightcrawlers 
that  excludes  them  from  any  water 
sport  besides  swimming.  This  is  a 
fallacy.  As  a  small  child,  I  was  eager 
to  help  my  grandmother  dig  for 
worms,  even  though  1  had  no  idea 
what  she  wanted  them  for.  My 
ignorance  was  due  to  my  father, 
who  hates  to  use  live  bait  or  even 
the  plastic  "Mr.  Twister"  lures  that 
imitate  worms. 

I  still  encounter  people  who 
snicker  in  disbelief  when  I  refer  to 
my  fishing  skills.  "You  don't  look 
like  the  type,"  they  say  with  a 
skeptical  grin.  Looks  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  know  what  a  5-X  tip- 
pet is,  can  distinguish  between  a 
bass  and  a  brim  by  the  way  they 
strike,  and  can  tie  a  blood-knot  with 
the  best  of  them.  1  admit  to  flipping 
a  canoe  once,  but  that  was  almost 
ten  years  ago.  Besides,  I  think 
someone  who  captured  second 
place  in  the  1982  East  Tennessee 
Bass  Tournament  should  be  par- 
doned for  one  minor  accident. 

Anyone  who  doubts  a  woman's 
proficiency  with  a  fly-rod  or  a 
paddle  is  welcome  to  join  me  on 
my  next  fishing  trip.  But  please 
remember  that  I  like  plenty  of 
room  to  cast.  So  move  over,  mister 
—  this  pond  is  big  enough  for  both 
of  us.  = 
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There  are  now  1,052  members  of 
the  Friends,  an  increase  of  194,  or 
22  percent,  over  last  year.  Their 
contributions  to  the  library  in 
1988/89  totalled  $842,462,  an 
increase  of  54  percent.  This  total 
represents  gifts  of  books  and  jour- 
nals as  well  as  donations  to  endow- 
ments, the  Friends  of  the  Library 
fund,  and  the  Duke  annual  fund. 
The  generosity  of  the  Friends  is 
indispensable.  Through  their 
philanthropy  the  library  is  able 
to  provide  the  majority  of  the 
materials  and  services  that  the 
university  community  needs  and 
deserves. 

The  current  members  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  are: 


Dr.  William  W.  Abbot 
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Ms.  Charlotte  A.  Adams 
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Prof.  John  R.  Alden 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Alexander 
Dr.  Irving  E.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Allen 
Dr.  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
Mr.  Tarant  Pramod  Amin 
Dr.  Carl  L.  Anderson 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Anderson 
Mr.  Herschel  V.  Anderson 
Prof.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 
Dr.  Roger  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Prof.  Mahadev  L.  Apte 
Prof.  K.  Pete  Arges 
Mr.  George  Warren  Arms 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Ashby 
Mrs.  Nancy  H.  Ashmore 
Dr.  Robert  William  Atkinson 


Prof.  Frank  Baker 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Balick 

Ms.  Virginia  D.  Ballagh 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Banham 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Barbarossa 

Dr.  Virginia  Price  Barber 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  Barlow 

Mrs.  Alice  Anderson  Barnes 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Barnes 

Prof.  Roger  C.  Barr 

Mr.  Bradley  C.  Bartholomew 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bartholomew 

Prof.  David  G.  Basile 

Mr.  Rodney  Edwin  Bate 

Dr.  Margaret  R.  Bates 

Prof.  Robert  Bates 

Mr.  P.  J.  Baugh 
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Mr.  Philip  Arnold  Bayer 

Dr.  Waldo  Beach 

Mrs.  Waldo  Beach 

Mrs.  Sally  Beard 
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Mr.  Ronald  L.  Becker 

Prof.  Adrian  Bejan 
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Mr.  Edward  Benenson 

Mrs.  Betty  G.  Bengston 

Mr.  Peter  Y.  Bengston 
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Dr.  Martha  Jane  Clayton 

Mrs.  Charlie  E.  Geary 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cleland 

Prof.  Charles  Clotfelter 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cobb 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole 

Dr.  Susan  L  Cole 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Winfrey  Colias 

Dr.  Joel  G.  Colton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Colver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Michael  Colvin 

Dr.  Theodore  John  Conway 

Mrs.  Emily  W.  Cook 

Mr.  Larry  Cook 

Dr.  Philip  Cook 

Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Copelan 

Ms.  Caren  Tebbs  Copeland 

Miss  Charlotte  Corbin 

Prof.  Bruce  H.  Corliss 

Dr.  Philip  Costanzo 


Prof.  John  D.  Costlow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  A.  Covi 

Miss  Lena  Covington 

Miss  Clarice  Cox 

Mr.  F.  Duval  Craven 

Mrs.  Dana  S.  Creel 

Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 

Prof.  William  L.  Culberson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrimon  Cuninggim 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Cushman 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Daland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton 

Mr.  John  B.  Darling 

Dr.  A.  Gordon  Darroch 

Prof.  William  D.  Davies 

Ms.  Barbara  K.  Fite  Davis 

Prof.  Calvin  D.  Davis 

Mrs.  Gifford  Davis 

Mr.  Griffith  J.  Davis 

Mrs.  May  B.  Daw 

Miss  Mary  Howland  Dawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Dayhoff 

Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Dees 

Dr.  Susan  Coons  Dees 

Mrs.  Marfe  Ferguson  Delano 

Mr.  Harry  Edward  Demik 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dertke 

Mrs.  Marion  R.  DeVyver 

Ms.  Barbaralee  Diamonstein 

Dr.  William  Wayne  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen  Dierks 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Diller 

Ms.  Laura  Diane  Dobbins 

Mr.  Mark  Domaszewicz 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Domingos 

Prof.  Fenner  Douglass 

Prof.  Earl  H.  Dowell 

Mr.  C.  X.  Dowler 

Mrs.  lsobel  Craven  Drill 


Dr.  John  E.  Druesedow,  Jr. 
Dr.  Bernard  Duffey 
Mr.  George  L.  Dugger 
Hon.  Angier  B.  Duke 
Miss  Doris  Duke 
Mrs.  Aurelia  A.  Dukes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes 
Mrs.  Connie  R.  Dunlap 


Ms.  Elizabeth  Dunn 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dupree 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Durden 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dysart 


Mr.  Thomas  T.  Earles 

Ms.  Elizabeth  C.  Eastwood 

Mr.  Dale  E.  Eaton 

Prof.  Leah  Edelstein-Keshet 

Mrs.  Carol  A.  Edwards 

Mr.  John  S.  Edwards 

Mr.  John  Ehle 

Mr.  Elon  G.  Eidenier 

Mrs.  Perrin  C.  Eidson 

Mrs.  John  T.  Elliott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mark  Emanian 

Dr.  Everett  H.  Emerson 

Ms.  Katherine  T.  Emerson 

Dr.  Peter  C.  English 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Epanchin 

Prof.  Robert  P.  Erickson 

Dr.  David  Charles  Estes 

Dr.  Andrew  Evangelatos 

Mr.  E.  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Eli  N.  Evans 

Miss  Esther  J.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Evans,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Evans 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Everett 

Prof.  J.  D.  Eyre 

Mrs.  Joline  Ridlon  Ezzell 


Mr.  Edward  Scott  Fadel 

Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Falvello 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Farrior 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donn  Michael  Farris 

Mr.  Mark  Christopher  Faull 

Prof.  John  M.  Fein 

Mrs.  Ann  H.  Fenn 

Prof.  Arthur  B.  Ferguson 

Ms.  Marfe  Yvonne  Ferguson 

Prof.  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Fetherston  II 


Mr.  Kendrick  S.  Few 

Mrs.  Karen  J.  Fiascone 

Ms.  Susie  Fischer 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Fisher 

Prof.  Joel  L.  Fleishman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guadalupe  R.  Flores 

Mrs.  G.  Horace  Flowers 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Fluke 

Mrs.  Arline  T.  Fonda 

Ms.  Claire  Fontijn 

Prof.  Lloyd  R.  Fortney 

Prof.  Richard  G.  Fox 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin 

Mrs.  William  Barker  French 

Dr.  Ernestine  Friedl 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr. 

Mr.  S.  Bacon  Fuller 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fuqua 


Mr.  William  M.  Gabard 

Mrs.  Avis  Oehlbeck  Gachet 

Mrs.  Steven  E.  Gaddis 

Ms.  Claire  Galli 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Gallie 

Mr.  G.  D.  Garan 

Ms.  Frances  J.  Gardner 

Dr.  Robert  Granville  Gardner 

Mr.  Scott  L.  Garrison 

Ms.  Ellen  Gartrell 

Mr.  Andrew  James  Garvin 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Gates 

Ms.  Martha  Meta  Vreny  Gehring 

Prof.  Rhett  T.  George 

Mr.  Philip  Vincent  Geraffo 

Mr.  Frederick  Bioren  Getze 

Mr.  George  E.  Gibbs 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Giduz 

Mr.  Bennett  Gilbert 

Dr.  Beverly  Brian  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Gilbert 

Dr.  Lowell  H.  Gill 

Dr.  Pamela  A.  Gill 

Dr.  Robert  Monroe  Gill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  Cephas  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Gillham 

Ms.  Claire  Gingell 

Mrs.  Ellen  Huckabee  Gobbel 


Dr.  E.  Stanly  Godbold 

Miss  Frances  M.  Goddard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Paul  Godschall 

Ms.  Suzanne  Godwin 

Prof.  Rona  Goffen 

Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes 

Mr.  Gordon  Gold 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Goldwater 

Dr.  Craufurd  David  Goodwin 

Mrs.  John  B.  Goody 

Mrs.  Vida  Gordy 

Dr.  John  Ashley  Goree 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Gosling 

Dr.  Louise  Y.  Gossett 

Mr.  Karl  D.  Gottschalk 

Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Graham 

Mr.  J.  Bynum  Grant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Graves,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  Grayeski 

Ms.  Phyllis  S.  Grayson 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Greenfield,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Neill  Greenhill 

Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Gregory 

Mr.  Ernst  W.  Greup 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Grigsby 

Dr.  Sharon  Schildein  Grimes 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Grossman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Zofia  Grzybowski 

Mrs.  Elbert  L.  Gurley 

Mr.  David  P.  Gushee 


Prof.  Herbert  Hacker,  Jr. 
Mr.  Louis  R.  Hagood  III 
Mrs.  Patricia  Carr  Hagood 
Mr.  Christopher  T.  Hailey 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Lee  Haines 
Mr.  Theodore  Ronald  Hainline 
Mr.  John  W.  Halderman 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Hall 
Prof.  Hugh  Hall 
Dr.  Louise  Hall 
Mr.  Scott  F.  Hall 
Ms.  Susanne  C.  Hall 
Dr.  John  H.  Hallowell,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Joe  Martin  Hamilton 
Ms.  Karen  Marie  Hammett 
Mr.  J.  Samuel  Hammond 


Mr.  Chris  Hampshire 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Hance,  Jr 
Mr.  Kenneth.Hanck 
Mr.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 
Mr.  James  W.  Hankins 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Harkins,  Jr. 
Miss  Ann  K.  Harlow 
Prof.  Charles  M.  Harman 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harman 
Dr.  Merel  H.  Harmel 
Mr.  Alex  Harris 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 
Mr.  Jon  Julian  Harrison 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 
Mrs.  Grace  Hartley 
Mrs.  George  Harwell 
Ms.  Edith  E.  Hassold 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Hassold 
Mr.  George  E.  Hatcher 
Dr.  Joel  Steven  Hathaway 
Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 
Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Hayes 
Prof.  Robert  G.  Healy 
Ms.  Martha  Heine 
Mrs.  Oliver  Henderson 
Prof.  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr. 
Prof.  Robert  W.  Henkens 
Mr.  M.  Nixon  Hennessee 
Mr.  John  F.  Henry,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  R.  Herbert 
Mrs.  Marian  WS.  Hessman 
Mr.  Joe  Hewitt 
Mrs.  Philip  Hewitt-Myring 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Hickman 
Mr.  Steve  Arthur  Hicks 
Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Hickson 
Mr.  James  L.  Hill 
Prof.  Robert  Hill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Hillerbrand 
Mrs.  Joan  M.  Hilton 
Ms.  Lois  M.  Hinds 
Dr.  George  H.  Hitchings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Said  H.  Hitti 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs 
Dr.  Margaret  J.  Hodel 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Hodel 
Mrs.  Marion  Hoffer 
Mr.  Stephen  Glenn  Hoffius 
Dr.  W.  Richey  Hogg 
Dr.  Peter  Holland 
Dr.  Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr. 
Ms.  Bessie  C  Holloway 


Ms.  Betsy  M.  Holloway 

Dr.  Harriet  R.  Holman 

Prof.  Ole  R.  Holsti 

Mrs.  C.  Jackson  Holt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Joseph  Stewart  Horrigan 

Ms.  Deborah  F.  Hotch 

Miss  Mary  Adams  Hotchkiss 

Ms.  Marion  Wiles  Howard 

Mrs.  Barbara  Hubbell 

Dr.  David  S.  Hubbell 

Ms.  Katherine  Hubbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson 

Mr.  William  F.  Hughes 

Ms.  Sara  Holden  Humphrey 

Mr.  Larry  Steven  Hunt 

Prof.  Wanda  S.  Hunter 

Mrs.  Martha  Gayle  Hutchens 

Dr.  Peggy  B.  Hutson 


Miss  Lindsay  Ideson 


Mrs.  Alma  J.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  David  K.  Jackson 

Dr.  Rosemary  Jann 

Dr.  Eleanore  Jantz 

Mrs.  Jan  Blei  Jason 

Prof.  Marianna  Jenkins 

Dr.  Fred  Jennes 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pryor  Johnson 

Mr.  Terry  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  William  L.  Johnson 

Mr.  Jeffery  D.  Johnston 

Prof.  William  T.  Joines 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Jones 

Mr.  Bruce  Walton  Jones 

Miss  Cynthia  Lee  Jones 

Mrs.  Darrell  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Herschel  L.  Jones 

Prof.  Phillip  L.  Jones 

Mrs.  Sally  R.  Jones 

Mrs.  Southall  Rose  Jones 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jordan 


Dr.  Frank  Jordan,  Jr. 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Jordan 
Ms.  Lisa  L.  Jorgens 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Judy 


Dr.  Toby  Y.  Kahr 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Kale 

Dr.  Abram  Kanof 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kanof 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johannes  H.  Karis 

Mr.  Charles  Kasik,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wallace  Kaufman 

Mr.  Mark  Kearney 

Mr.  Stephen  Hughes  Kehoe 

Ms.  Patricia  L.  Kellett 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Kelley 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Miss  Mary  Joe  Kennedy 

Ms.  Louise  Brown  Kennedy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kensek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kent 

Prof.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff 

Dr.  H.  Davidson  Kerr 

Mrs.  Lori  W.  Ketcham 

Mr.  Michael  David  Ketcham 

Dr.  Doris  Elizabeth  King 

Dr.  William  E.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jerome  Kintz 

Ms.  Rebekah  F.  Kirby 

Dr.  Lawrence  Oliver  Kline 

Mrs.  Sharon  Knapp 

Ms.  K.  Lesley  Knieriem 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Knoerr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Harris  Korman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Krajewski 

Prof.  Irwin  Kremen 

Dr.  Juanita  Kreps 

Dr.  Ronald  N.  Kroll 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frederic  Kuder 

Mrs.  Katherine  Kuh 

Mr.  and  Dr.  Prakash  Kulkarni 

Prof.  Bruce  Kuniholm 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kunst 

Prof.  John  Kunstmann 


Prof.  Weston  Labarre 

Ms.  Glenda  Faye  LaCoste 

Dr.  James  Ira  Lader 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Lagerstedt 

Mr.  William  S.  Lamparter 

Prof.  Kenneth  C.  Land 

Mr.  William  Lane,  Jr. 

Dr.  Thomas  Anderson  Langford 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Lanning 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  M.  Laskey 

Dr.  Berkley  W.  Latimer 

Dr.  David  Maurice  Lavine 

Prof.  Richard  H.  Leach 

Mr.  Lewis  Gaston  Leary 

Mr.  Larry  William  Leckonby 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Leder 

Prof.  Sherman  E.  Lee 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Lee 

Mrs.  Doreen  W.  Legg 

Mr.  Philip  Eaton  Leinbach 

Ms.  Wilhelmina  Lemen 

Ms.  Catherine  Leonardi 

Mr.  R.  David  Lester 

Mr.  John  D.  LeVien 

Ms.  Bonnie  Vanessa  Levy 

Prof.  H.  Gregg  Lewis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesus  Leyte-Vidal 

Dr.  John  L.  Lievsay 

Mrs.  A.  Sanford  Limouze 

Ms.  Frances  Lineberger 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  W.  Lineberger 

Dr.  Garland  Kerr  Linkous,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Litaker 

Ms.  Karen  Lou  Littlefield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  Livingston  II 

Mrs.  Bertha  Livingstone 

Prof.  Daniel  A.  Livingstone 

Mr.  Kent  P.  Ljungquist 

Mr.  Dale  Scott  Lloyd 

Dr.  Gregory  R.  Lockhead 

Mrs.  Edith  London 

Mr.  William  T.  Long 

Dr.  John  W.  Love,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 

Mr.  Clark  Luikart 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  months  many  of  the 
libraries  at  Duke  have  witnessed  a 
notable  increase  in  student  use. 
This  use  is  manifest  in  almost 
every  category:  higher  circulation  of 
books,  greater  use  of  books  and 
journals  within  the  building,  more 
searching  in  the  automated  catalog, 
waiting  lines  for  the  electronic  peri- 
odical indices,  greater  use  of  public 
documents,  and  more  students 
using  study  areas.  The  other 
libraries  of  the  Triangle  Research 
Library  Network  (a  network  includ- 
ing Duke,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  have 
reported  the  same  phenomenon. 
The  Dean  of  Trinity  College, 
Richard  A.  White,  recently  con- 
firmed these  observations  by  telling 
me  that  a  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers were  reporting  that  students 
seemed  more  diligent  and  studious 
than  in  previous  years. 

We  are  always  eager  to  know  why 
such  positive  changes  take  place.  Is 
it  because  of  electronic  access  to  in- 
formation? Is  it  because  of  redoubled 
efforts  of  faculty  members  to  teach 
effectively  and  creatively?  Is  it  be- 
cause of  a  fundamental  shift  in  this 


student  generation's  seriousness 
about  learning?  Most  likely,  of 
course,  it  is  a  complex  combination 
of  all  of  these  and  other  factors. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
years  about  the  malaise  in  our  pub- 
lic education  system  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels.  We 
have  been  warned  how  this  will  in- 
evitably erode  the  intellectual  skills 
of  our  children  and  reduce  the  in- 
ternational competitiveness  of  our 
country.  And  so  we  are  eager  to  see 
any  sign  of  renewed  zeal  for  learn- 
ing and  rekindling  of  the  flame  of 
excellence. 

Libraries  can  be  measures  of 
many  things.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  present  intensity  of  study 
among  our  students  represents  or 
how  long  it  will  last,  but  as  we  con- 
tinue to  reshelve  the  growing  piles 
of  books  and  satisfy  increasing 
student  demands,  we  will  come  to 
know  whether  this  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon  or  the  first  wave  of  a 
new  appetite  for  learning  among 
young  people.  We  hope  it  is 
the  latter.  = 


BUILDING  THE 
COLLECTION 

The  bibliographers  and  subject 
selectors  throughout  the  Perkins 
Library  system  focused  their  atten- 
tion this  year  on  selection,  review, 
public  relations,  assistance  to 
patrons,  budget  planning,  and 
codification  of  procedures.  Through 
their  efforts,  a  number  of  notable 
publications  were  added  to  the 
library.  Among  these  was  a  large, 
significant  collection  of  the  works 
of  William  Styron.  A  list  of  some  of 


the  most  outstanding  additions  to 
the  general  collection  is  found  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

To  augment  the  library's  holdings 
of  current  foreign  newspapers, 
the  following  titles  were  added 
this  year: 

Die  Presse  (Vienna,  Austria)  — 
paper 

Edmonton  Journal  (Edmonton, 
Canada)  —  paper 
Independent  (London,  England) 

—  paper  &  film 
Ha'aretz(Te\  Aviv,  Israel)  — 

paper 

Jordan  Times  (Amman,  Jordan) 

—  paper 


A  photograph  taken  in 
South  Africa  by  David 
Goldblatt,  from  the 
Goldblatt  collection  in  the 
Manuscript  Department. 


Uno  Mas  Uno  (Mexico  City, 
Mexico)  —  paper 

This  Week  in  South  Africa 
(Johannesburg,  South  Africa)  — 
paper 

Praviltelstyerinyi  Vestnik 
(Moscow,  U.S.S.R.)  —  paper 

The  Manuscript  Department 
acquired  several  new  collections  of 
individuals'  papers.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

J.M.  (James  Matthew)  Barrie. 
Letters,  1904-1925.  5  items. 

Scottish  writer,  author  of  Peter 
Pan  —  Five  letters  from  Barrie  to 
Edmund  Gosse,  English  literary 
critic  and  poet,  relating  to  mutual 
literary  interests  as  well  as  includ- 
ing thanks  to  Gosse  for  helping 
him  get  elected  to  the  Athenaeum 
Club.  All  but  one  of  the  letters  in- 
clude partially  typed  transcripts. 

David  Goldblatt. 
Photographs,  1960s.  258  items. 

South  African  documentary 
photographer  —  Black  and  white 
photographs  taken  in  South  Africa 
of  people,  either  by  themselves  or 
in  groups,  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Approximately  sixty  are  of  miners. 

Douglas  A.  MacKinnon. 
Papers,  1916-1983.  6,000  items 

Radio  program  director,  business- 
man, music  aficionado  —  Diaries, 
correspondence,  financial  papers, 
photographs,  printed  materials,  and 


news  clippings  relating  to  MacKin- 
non's radio  broadcasting  and  busi- 
ness careers,  as  well  as  his  personal 
life.  Includes  information  about  his 
work  with  WQXR,  a  classical  music 
radio  station  in  New  York,  which  he 
helped  found  in  1935;  Armed 
Forces  Master  Records,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit company  which 
supplied  service  men 
and  women  with  clas- 
sical music,  1942;  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service  in  which  MacKinnon 
served  while  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Australia,  1943-1944;  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  European  Division, 
1951-1952.  Also  includes  critiques  of 
operas  he  saw  throughout  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  and 
documentation  on  several  of  his 
other  business  ventures,  including  a 
company  he  founded  to  promote 
musical  talent.  Contains  a  draft  of 
his  autobiography  and  other  miscel- 
laneous items  as  well. 


North  India  Diary,  186H865. 
1  item. 

Diary  (ca.  300  pgs.)  kept  by  the 
wife  of  an  officer  serving  with  the 
British  Army  in  North  India  and 
what  is  now  Pakistan,  detailing  the 
day-to-day  life  both  in  garrison  and 
in  traveling.  Illustrated  with 
sketches  throughout  the  volume. 

James  Augustus  Thomas. 

Papers,  1985.  -  Addition,  4  items. 

Typed  transcript  and  three  audio- 
cassettes  of  an  oral  interview  with 
Dorothy  Q.  Thomas,  widow  of 
James  A.  Thomas,  when  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  ninety-three.  Topics 
include  her  life  in  China,  as  the 
daughter  of  Consul  General, 
Sheridan  P.  Read;  Petrograd  (now 
Leningrad,  Soviet  Union)  where 
she  taught  school  briefly;  and  the 
social  life  and  customs  in  Beijing 
and  Shanghai  after  she  married 
Thomas  in  1922.  Thomas  was 
affiliated  with  the  British 
American  Tobacco  Company. 


Volumes  Added  To  Duke  Libraries:  By  Library 


TOTAL  IN  LIB. 

ADDED 

TOTAL  IN  LIB. 

JUNE  30,  1988 

1988/89 

JUNE  30,  1989 

Biology/Forestry 

159,329 

2,953 

162,282 

Chemistry 

47,043 

1,318 

48,361 

Divinity  School 

255,804 

5,187 

260,991 

Duke  Marine  Library 

18,368 

501 

18,869 

East  Campus 

222,558 

3,636 

226,194 

Engineering 

85,472 

3,022 

88,418 

Mathematics/Physics 

82,485 

2,629 

85,114 

Music 

69,581 

3,762 

73,343 

Perkins 

2,185,725 

49,964 

2,235,689 

Reserves-Media 

19,857 

242 

20,099 

SUB  TOTAL 

3,146,222 

73,214 

3,219,360 

Fuqua  Business 

14,780 

744 

15,554 

Law 

276,307 

7,760 

284,067 

Medical  Center 

232,415 

6,422 

238,837 

TOTAL 

3,669,724 

88,170 

3,757,818 

Sallie  Bingham. 

Papers,  1949-1986.  300  items. 

Writer  and  feminist  —  Chiefly 
materials  relating  to  Bingham's 
career  as  a  writer,  including  clip- 
pings, copies  of  magazines  in 
which  her  works  appeared,  and 
typescripts  of  essays,  novels,  short 
stories,  and  poems.  Also  included 
are  diaries  kept  during  adolescence 
and  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Kentucky  Foundation  for  Women, 
which  Bingham  founded. 

Reynolds  Price,  1933- 

Papers,  1955-1985.  -  Additions, 

840  items. 

Writer  —  Mostly  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  careers  of  Reynolds  Price 
and  Eudora  Welty.  Includes  letters 
from  Eudora  Welty  to  Price, 
1954-1985;  letters  from  Price  to 
Harry  Ford,  Price's  editor  at 
Atheneum  Press,  1964-1985;  and 
photocopies  of  annotated  type- 
scripts of  The  Optimist's  Daughter 
and  One  Writer's  Beginnings,  both 
works  by  Welty.  Also  original  typed 
manuscripts,  corrected  galley 
proofs,  letters  to  publisher  Matthew 
Bmccoli,  and  other  items  relating  to 
the  publication  of  Presence  and 
Absence. 

William  Styron,  1925- 

Papers,  1987-1988.  -  Additions, 

9  items. 

Author  and  novelist  —  Holo- 
graph manuscript  of  a  preface  to 
The  View  From  Space  (Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  1988),  an  introduction  to 
Letters  of  James  Jones  (Random 
House,  1989),  and  an  afterward  to 
an  article  by  Bernard  Farbar,  pub- 
lished in  the  Sept.  1988  issue  of 
Esquire.  Also  4  audio  cassette 
tapes,  with  transcripts,  of  interviews 
conducted  by  James  LW  West  with 
Styron  on  Aug.  12  and  Dec.  1, 1987. 


Henry  McPherson,  n.  isoi-1826. 
Papers,  1801-1826.  4  items. 

Planter  in  Charles  County,  Md. 
-  Daybook,  1801-1826,  in  two  parts, 
and  related  financial  papers, 
1801-1805.  The  first  part  of  the  day- 
book contains  accounts,  1801-1804, 
mostly  1801-1802,  of  the  general 
store  of  Thomas  and  C.  McPherson 
located  at  Piscataway  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.  Records  a 
variety  of  goods,  especially  cloth. 
The  second  part  of  the  daybook 
records  Henry  McPherson's  per- 
sonal, family,  and  plantation 
accounts,  1804-1826,  for  business 
principally  in  Charles  County  but 
also  in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Includes  a  variety  of  goods  and 
services  with  references  to  the  pur- 
chase and  hiring  of  slaves,  tobacco 
crops  and  sales,  agricultural  labor, 
farm  maintenance,  rent,  weaving, 
employment  of  women,  tobacco 
warehouses  at  Piscataway  and 
Nanjemoy,  Md.,  and  occasional 
references  to  grannies  (nurses  or 
midwives),  free  blacks,  the  estate  of 
Alexander  McPherson,  and 
overseers. 

African  Travel  Diary,  1921-1922. 
1  item. 

Travel  diary  kept  by  an  uniden- 
tified Englishwoman  during  a  visit 
to  Africa.  Diary  commences  near 
Victoria  Falls  and  describes  travel 
along  the  Zambesi  River,  including 
descriptions  of  indigenous  plants, 
animals,  and  people.  Also  com- 
ments on  European  settlements. 


Total  Library  Holdings 
1984/85-1988/89 


1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 


3.458,720 
3,510,645 

3,591,197 

3,669,724 
■■^^B  3,757,814 


In  January  1989  the  Music 
Library  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  Record  Library.  To  augment  its 
excellent  collection  of  records  and 
cassette  tapes,  staff  obtained  a  basic 
collection  of  several  hundred  com- 
pact disks.  Three  Duke  alumni  who 
operate  a  local  compact  disk  store 
gave  the  library  two  portable  com- 
pact disk  players  with  speakers  and 
headphones,  which  can  be  checked 
out  to  classrooms. 

The  Music  Library  also  acquired 
the  Riethus  Collection  of  1,200 
books  and  scores.  This  collection, 
part  of  the  estate  of  Paul  Riethus  of 
Vienna,  supplements  much  of  the 
material  in  the  library's  renowned 
Weinmann  Collection  of  Viennese 
music. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  Perkins 
system  collection  (now  numbering 
3,219,360  volumes)  may  prompt 
one  to  wonder  how  much  of  it  is 


used.  Through  automation,  studies 
of  collection  use  over  a  five  year 
period  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
Chemistry  Library.  Results  indicate 
that  68.5  percent  of 
the  books  acquired  for 
the  Chemistry  Library 
during  the  last  five 
years  have  circulated 
at  least  once.  The 
average  number  of 
circulations  per  book  was  2.2.  The 
books  selected  by  faculty  members, 
as  opposed  to  those  selected  by  the 
Chemistry  librarian  or  received  on 
standing  order,  had  the  highest  rate 
of  circulation,  82.8  percent. 


Sources  of  Funding  for 
Collection  Development 

1988/89 


Expenditures  for 
Collection  Development 
1988/89 


Monographs  37  3S 


Postage  2.796 


Binding  4  -1" 


BUDGET 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
budget  for  serials  was  divided  by 
academic  subject.  Making  this  divi- 
sion and  adjusting  all  the  records 
for  the  changed  titles  were  labor- 
intensive  tasks.  However,  the 
change  allows  collection  develop- 
ment staff  to  begin  to  see  clearly 
the  spending  profile  of  serial  monies 
by  subject  and  to  provide  better 
management  information  about 
appropriations  and  expenditures. 

Expenditures  per  book  and  serial 
continue  to  grow.  The  average  price 
of  a  monograph  is  now  $40.  The 
average  price  for  a  one-year  U.S. 
journal  subscription  is  $114.07,  and 
foreign  subscriptions  are  even  more 
costly.  The  subscription  cost  for  a 
newspaper  ranges  between  $200 
and  $800. 

One  of  the  goals  articulated 
within  the  University's  five-year 
plan  is  to  increase  faculty  by  five 
additional  members  each  year. 
These  new  faculty  members  bring 
with  them  needs  for  library 
materials,  often  in  disciplines  that 
the  library  has  not  previously  sup- 
ported. The  University  is  developing 


a  formula  for  cost  projections.  To 
assist  the  Planning  Office  with  this 
task  of  developing  a  formula  for 
cost  projections  throughout  the 
campus,  a  committee  of  bibliog- 
raphers calculated  average  figures 
for  library  support  of  new  faculty  in 
various  academic  areas.  These 
annual  amounts  are  estimated  to  be 
$10,430  for  faculty  in  the  sciences, 
$5,903  for  those  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  $5,133  for  those 
in  humanities. 

During  the  year  three  new 
endowments  were  established  and 
fully  funded.  The  Rex  and  Ellen 
Adams  Library  Endowment  will 
provide  unrestricted  support  for  the 
library.  The  Landis-Suther  Library 
Endowment  was  established 
through  the  bequest  of  Frank 
Bridgers,  Jr.;  its  income  will  be 
used  to  purchase  materials  in  the 
field  of  American  literature  for  the 
East  Campus  Library.  Income  from 
the  Evie  Allison  and  Gay  Wilson 
Allen  Library  Endowment  Fund 
will  be  used  to  purchase  rare  books 
in  the  field  of  American  literature, 
particularly  that  of  the  19th  century. 


Expenditures  of  University 
Appropriated  Monies  on 
Domestic  and  Foreign 
Publications 
1988/89 


reign 
Monnt|r<jphs  H  0% 


Duke  University 

Current  Fund  Expenditures 

1988/89 


General 

Administration  2  2% 


Plant  Operation 

and  Maintenance  3.1  % 


Other  1  6% 


Mandatory  and 
Other  Transfers  36 


Auxiliary 
Enterprises  7.7% 
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No  space  is  wasted  on 
this  page  from  a  North 
India  Diary  written 
between  1861  and  1865, 
and  located  in  the 
Manuscript  Department. 


PRESERVING  THE 
COLLECTION 

Interest  in  preserving  the  collec- 
tion grew  throughout  the  year, 
sparked  by  the  receipt  of  two 
preservation  grants.  One,  funded  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  through  the  Association 
of  Reserach  Libraries'  Office  of 
Management  Support,  provides  sup- 
port for  the  library  to  conduct  a 
self-study  with  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  preservation 
program.  The  project  began  in  June 
1989  and  will  conclude  by  Decem- 
ber 1989.  The  second  is  also  a 
planning  grant,  one  which  provides 
funds  for  Duke  to  survey  the  hold- 
ings and  condition  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  in  preparation 
for  cataloging  and  preserving  them. 
The  latter  grant  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Newspaper  Project,  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 


Humanities.  The  goal  of  the  U.S. 
Newspaper  Project  is  to  identify, 
locate,  catalog,  and  preserve  all 
U.S.  newspapers,  through  state  pro- 
grams. Duke  will  manage  the  effort 
in  North  Carolina. 

Many  ongoing  programs  help  to 
preserve  the  collection.  Two  preser- 
vation methods  in  use  are  copying 
onto  acid-free  paper  and  microfilm- 
ing. Both  of  these  methods  cost 
approximately  $60  per  volume. 

This  year  the  amount  of  preser- 
vation copying  increased  greatly  as 
the  chart  below  shows. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  new 
acquisitions  for  the  Rare  Book 
Collection  received  preservation 
treatment,  such  as  jacketing,  port- 
foliation,  or  encapsulation.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  other  items  from 
the  collection  received  retrospective 
attention,  notably  those  in  the  folio 
and  double-folio  sections,  where  a 
systematic  program  of  cleaning,  treat- 
ment, and  reshelving  is  underway. 


With  funds  supplied  by  an 
anonymous  donor,  a  group  of 
selected  volumes  were  shipped  to  a 
vendor  for  deacidification,  on  a  trial 
basis.  Deacidification,  though  it  can- 
not reverse  existing  damage,  stops 
further  destruction  by  removing  the 
acid  content  from  paper.  The 
results  were  encouraging,  and  addi- 
tional volumes  will  be  given  this 
treatment.  Meanwhile  the  library 
continues  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
this  developing  technology. 


Preservation  Copying 


Total  pages 
Average  per  month 
Total  items 


1987/88        1988/89  Percent 

Change 

43,727         46,611  7% 
3,644  3,884  7% 

29  328 


EXTENDING  ACCESS 

Because  of  increased  productivity, 
several  collections  were  able  to  be 
processed  and  made  available  to 
patrons.  These  include  the 
following: 

•  a  collection  of  German  serials 
relating  to  World  War  II 

•  the  papers  of  North  Carolina's 
U.S.  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan 

•  100,000  papers  in  the  William 
Mahone  Collection 

•  124,000  papers  in  the  R.  Philip 
Hanes  Collection 

•  the  papers  of  Carl  Menger, 
founder  of  the  Austrian  School 
of  Economics 

Access  and  awareness  is  also 
being  increased  through  a  new  pro- 
gram in  Current  Periodicals.  The 
staff  asked  faculty  in  each  academic 
department  to  choose  the  journal 
titles  for  which  they  would  like  to 
see  the  tables  of  contents.  Staff  will 


send  them  a  photocopy  of  the  table 
of  contents  from  each  new  issue  of 
the  journal  titles  selected.  Though 
just  underway,  this  service  is  prov- 
ing very  popular. 

Access  to  the  full  online  catalog 
from  all  libraries  has  enabled 
branch  library  staff  to  make 
changes  to  the  records,  rather  than 
forwarding  requests  for  changes  to 
the  Perkins  staff.  Under  this  dis- 
tributed mode  of  catalog  main- 
tenance, branch  librarians  make 
changes  to  the  records  to  reflect 
added  copies,  items  lost  or  with- 
drawn, corrections,  and  other 
minor  changes.  Although  the  sub- 
stantial changes  are  still  done  by 
Perkins  staff,  the  distribution  of 
these  maintenance  tasks  means 
that  they  are  accomplished  more 
quickly  and  that  central  staff  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  retrospective 
conversion  and  barcoding. 


BUILDINGS,  OLD  AND  NEW 

The  off-site  storage  facility 
(DOSS)  was  completed  and  ready  to 
receive  materials  in  the  spring. 
Bibliographers,  in  consultation  with 
faculty,  chose  materials  to  be 
removed  from  the  stacks  and 
housed  in  DOSS.  Library  staff  lost 
no  time  in  transferring  these  lesser- 
used  materials,  thus  relieving  some 
of  the  congestion  in  the  stacks. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  500  serial 
titles,  each  consisting  of  many 
volumes,  had  been  moved  to  DOSS, 
as  well  as  numerous  boxes  of 
manuscripts.  Central  and  depart- 
mental files  were  created  to  keep 
track  of  the  location  of  these 
materials. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Record 
Library  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Music  Building  was  merged  with 
the  Music  Library.  Through  this 
merger  the  Perkins  system  has 
gained  a  collection  of  16,000 
recordings  (mostly  LPs,  but  also 
several  hundred  cassettes,  reel-to- 
reel  tapes,  78  rpm  records,  and  a 
few  videos).  The  Music  Library  staff 
hopes  to  improve  the  services  of 
the  Record  Library  by  coordinating 
the  collection  of  recordings  with 
that  of  books  and  scores,  providing 
standardized  cataloging  that  will  be 
included  in  the  online  catalog, 
improving  and  refurbishing  the 
audio  equipment  and  adding  video 
capabilities,  and  assigning  addi- 
tional staff.  As  a  first  step  toward 
refurbishing,  eight  integrated  ampli- 
fiers were  installed,  and  a  basic 
collection  of  several  hundred 
compact  disks  was  acquired. 


MOVING  AHEAD  THROUGH 
TECHNOLOGY 

Patron  Assistance 

The  use  of  technology  expanded 
in  the  library  this  past  year,  benefit- 
ting both  patrons  and  staff.  Online 
reference  searching,  long  in  use  in 
Perkins,  was  introduced  in  the  East 
Campus  Library.  Online  searching 
is  the  querying  of  an  online  data- 
base, such  as  the  MLA  Bibliogra- 
phy, to  locate  references  to  articles 
and  books  and  other  data.  Histori- 
cally, reference  librarians  have 
performed  such  searches  for 
patrons.  However,  a  steadily  grow- 
ing number  of  patrons,  mostly 
graduate  students  and  faculty,  are 
purchasing  their  own  passwords  for 
online  searching  and  conducting 
searches  from  their  offices  or 
homes.  Reference  staff  have  trained 
many  patrons  to  search  these  data- 
bases themselves,  through  group 
and  individual  instruction.  Follow- 
ing are  last  year's  statistics  of  data- 
base searching  at  the  Reference 
desk  in  Perkins.  Searching  is  also 
done  in  a  few  of  the  branch 
libraries,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale. 


Two  new  databases  in  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps  Department 
are  the  Washington  Alert  Service 
and  Easylink.  The  Washington  Alert 
Service  is  an  online,  centralized 
source  of  congressional  informa- 
tion, which  allows  users  to  pinpoint 
items  such  as  the  following: 

•  bill  status 

•  provisions  buried  in  the  full  text 
of  bills 

•  committee  and  subcommittee 
schedules  including  agendas  and 
witness  lists 

•  reports  filed 

•  CQ  Weekly  Report  articles 

•  floor  amendments 

•  floor  votes  including  CQ  vote 
descriptions 

•  congressional  documents  released 

•  member  profiles 

Moreover,  the  database  includes  the 
full  text  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Washington  Alert 
Service  helps  individuals  research 
the  issues  and  politics  surrounding 
legislation.  It  can  search  every  word 
of  every  bill  introduced.  In  minutes, 
the  system  can  produce  legislative 
chronologies,  research  issues,  and 
compile  customized  voting  records. 
Further,  Washington  Alert  provides 
up-to-date  information,  such  as  the 
latest  changes  in  a  hearing  sched- 
ule, how  someone  voted  yesterday, 
or  the  complete  text  of  a  bill  with 
its  full  history. 


The  Documents  Department  was 
granted  access  to  Easylink,  a  West- 
ern Union  bulletin  board  service,  in 
January  1989.  The  part  of  the  service 
that  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
Department  is  the 
North  Carolina  Infor- 
mation Network 
(NCIN),  a  series  of 
electronic  bulletin 
boards  maintained  by 
various  state  agencies  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  library.  Examples 
of  information  available  on  these 
bulletin  boards  are: 

•  updates  to  North  Carolina 
County  Profiles 

•  North  Carolina  economic  and 
financial  news 

•  North  Carolina  news  about  the 
General  Assembly's  action 

Washington  Alert  and  Easylink  are 
the  major  causes  of  the  5090  per- 
cent leap  in  the  number  of  online 
searches  done  in  the  Public  Docu- 
ments Department  this  past  year 
(from  10  in  1987/88  to  519  in 
1988/89). 


Database  Search  By  Client 

July  1988  -  June  1989 

Faculty  437  The  five  most  popular  databases 


Staff  426  were: 

Graduates  511  smrches 

Undergrad  1468  MLA  Bibliography  936 

Misc  298  Washington  Alert  404 

Alumni   26  Newsearch  298 

Total  3166  National  Newspaper  Index  226 

Magazine  Index  213 


A  rapidly  growing  number  of 
informational  sources  are  being 
issued  in  compact  disk  (CD-ROM) 
format.  The  library  has  been  able 
to  acquire  several  of  these  products, 
which  are  heavily  used  by  students. 

•  ABI/ INFORM  Ondisc 

-  Abstracts  and  indexing  to  busi- 
ness articles  from  over  800  busi- 
ness and  management  journals 

•  Books  in  Print  Plus  with  Book 
Reviews  Plus 

-  750,000  citations  included  in 
Books  in  Print,  Subject  Guide  to 
Books  in  Print,  Forthcoming 
Books  in  Print,  and  Children's 
Books  in  Print.  Database  in- 
cludes reviews  from  Library 
Journal,  Publishers  Weekly, 
Booklist,  Choice 

•  CDMARC  Subjects 

-  Library  of  Congress  Subject 
Authority  File 

•  Fedstat 

-  County  and  City  Data  Book, 
Current  Population  Survey, 
County  Business  Patterns, 
Regional  Economic  Information, 
TIGER,  ZIP  Cross  Reference 

•  GPO  -  Silver-Platter 

-  Citations  from  publications 
published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  1976  to  present 

•  Hydrodata 

-  U.S.  Geological  Survey  daily 
values  and  peak  values;  data 
results  from  more  than  100  years 
of  observation  of  stream  flows, 
lake  levels,  water  quality,  and 
meteorology 


•  InfoTrac 

—  Index  to  more  than  1,100  pub- 
lications in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  business,  and 
management 

•  Marcive  GPO  CAT/PAC 

—  Authenticated  citations  for 
government  publications 

•  Newspaper  abstracts  on  disk 

—  Citations  for  articles  from  the 
leading  U.S.  newspapers 

•OED 

—  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary 

•  PAIS  on  CD-ROM 

—  Enhanced  version  of  the  on- 
line database  of  Public  Affairs 
Information  Service 

•  PsycLit  database 

—  Summaries  of  the  world's 
serial  literature  in  psychology 
beginning  with  1974  coverage 

•  REX,  religious  index 

—  includes  Philosophers  Index 
and  religious  and  theological 
abstracts 

•  Sociofile 

—  abstracts  of  the  world's  serial 
literature  in  sociology  and  related 
disciplines 

•  Ulrich's  Plus 

—  Internet  and  serials  database 
containing  over  135,000  citations 

•  GPO  database 

—  Government  Publications 
Office  monthly  catalog 

•  ERIC  Silverplatter 

—  Bibliographic  database 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Education 

•  FBIS  Daily  Reports  Index 

—  foreign  broadcast  information 
service 


•  Peterson's  College  Database 

-  Profiles  of  colleges  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada 

•  Peterson's  Gradline 

-  Profiles  of  graduate  and 
professional  programs  in  300 
academic  disciplines 

A  $3.00  piece  of  software  has 
allowed  patrons  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  library's  hours  in 
seeking  reference  service.  The  in- 
dividual who  held  the  position  of 
visiting  librarian  in  the  Reference 
Department  during  the  year  modi- 
fied this  software  to  produce  an 
electronic  bulletin  board  that  was 
named  "Infoline."  Through  this 
facility  faculty  and  students  may 
send  questions  to  the  Reference 
Department  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Staff  check  the  system  three 
times  a  day  and  provide  answers  to 
the  questions.  The  service  has  been 
very  popular.  During  the  two-month 
trial  period  alone,  700  questions 
were  asked,  with  over  100  regular 
users.  The  questions  run  the  gamut 
from  directional  to  those  requiring 
research. 

Another  ingenious  use  of  tech- 
nology was  the  creation  of  an 
automated  library  tour.  Using 
HyperCard,  a  utility  program  for  the 
Macintosh  computer,  reference  staff 
created  a  tour  of  Perkins  Library  on 
diskette  to  serve  as  an  alternate  to 
the  traditional  walking  tour  for 
students. 


Telefacsimile  Usage 


Transmissions 


1987/88 
1988/89 


NC 
ILL 

251 
508 


Out  of  state  Other* 
ILL 


141 


187 
399 


Out  of 
country 

16 


Total 

528 
1064 


1987/88 
1988/89 


NC 
ILL 

92 
239 


Out  of  state 
ILL 

5 

38 


Receptions 

Other" 


113 

354 


Out  of 
country 

33 


Total 

210 
664 


*"Other"  includes  some  ILL  correspondence,  as  well  as  non-ILL  correspondence  to 
and  from  others  within  the  building. 


Technical  Matters 

During  1990  the  library  will 
install  and  implement  the  circula- 
tion module  of  the  online  catalog. 
In  preparation  for  the  automated 
check-out  procedures  that  will  be 
the  heart  of  this  module,  staff  con- 
tinued the  barcoding  of  books 
begun  the  previous  year.  Just  under 
100,000  books  were  barcoded. 
These  came  from  Perkins  and  the 
branch  libraries. 

Much  of  the  traditional  work  in 
the  Monographic  Cataloging  Depart- 
ment disappeared  this  year. 
Catalogers  using  laptop  and  desktop 
computers  input  most  of  their  own 
cataloging.  Card  typing,  once  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  department's  work, 
practically  ceased.  A  number  of  in- 
ternally developed  computer  pro- 
grams further  streamlined  cataloging 
procedures,  helping  to  reduce  the 
processing  cost  per  volume  added 
to  the  collection,  from  $25.67  in 
1987/88  to  $24.97  this  year. 

Because  of  the  reduced  typing 
workload,  staff  were  diverted  to  the 
project  of  converting  to  machine- 
readable  form  the  catalog  records  in 
the  pre-1981  card  catalog.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  nearly  70,000 


records  had  been  converted,  in  con- 
trast to  the  4,400  records  completed 
in  the  previous  year.  The  dramatic 
increase  is  in  large  part  attributed 
to  streamlined  procedures,  addi- 
tional computer  equipment,  and 
new  software. 

Technology  also  enabled  record 
production  in  the  binding  of  books 
and  journal  volumes.  An  automated 
system  assisted  staff  in  sending  over 
28,000  volumes  to  the  commercial 
bindery,  monitoring  expenditures 
closely,  and  keeping  statistics. 

This  year  the  online  reserve  sys- 
tem that  has  been  in  operation  at 
Perkins  was  introduced  into  the 
East  Campus  Library.  This  system, 
with  its  public  access  feature,  allows 
patrons  on  either  campus  to  see 
what  is  on  reserve  in  both 
locations. 

Technology  also  improved  the 
interlibrary  loan  process.  Successful 
borrowing  for  Duke  interlibrary 
loan  users  increased  25  percent  this 
year.  This  growth  was  due  in  part 
to  the  use  of  commercial  document 
delivery  services,  such  as  the  UMI 
Article  Clearinghouse  and  Dialog 
full  text  services.  Use  of  these 
services  permitted  access  to  a 


broader  range  of  journal  articles 
and  helped  to  compensate  for  copy- 
right limitations. 
Many  of  the  serial 
articles  loaned  or 
borrowed  were  trans- 
mitted by  telefacsimile. 
In  fact,  as  the  chart 
indicates,  use  of  the 
fax  machine  for  com- 
munication, both  of 
interlibrary  loan  requests  and  of 
other  information,  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  year. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these 
innovative  programs,  the  library  is 
successfully  utilizing  today's  tech- 
nology to  provide  for  the  students 
and  faculty  of  Duke  University  an 
excellent  collection  and  outstanding 
service.  = 
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Dr.  Michael  Edwin  Mabry 
Dr.  Fred  Henry  Macintosh 
Ms.  Dana  F.  Mackimmie 
Prof.  Douglas  A.  MacKinnon 
Mr.  Avinash  C.  Maheshwary 
Mrs.  Lois  Malone 
Mr.  Ralf  Mandt-Rauch 
Mr.  Jon  Jay  Manger 
Prof.  Sidney  D.  Markman 
Prof.  Peter  N.  Marinos 
Mr.  Sanford  Marovitz 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall 
Mr.  John  Anthony  Marsin 
Mrs.  George  R.  Martin 
Dr.  George  G.  Mason 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Mason 
Dr.  William  L.  Mastorakos 
Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Matthews 
Mr.  Dennis  H.  Matthias 
Mr.  Douglas  E.  Matthias 
Mrs.  Joan  Mortimer-Maddox 

Maxfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mayer 
Mrs.  Karen  Wagner  Mayer 
Ms.  Mavis  M.  Mayer 
Mr.  Paul  Brian  Mayer 
Dr.  Paul  M.  McCain 
Prof.  W.  D.  McCain 
Dr.  Annie  Williford  McCarrell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCarthy 
Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 
Dr.  Harold  G.  McCurdy 
Dr.  Linda  M.  McCurdy 
Mrs.  Kathrine  Nicks  McDade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McEachren 
Mrs.  Oscar  D.  McFarland 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McGill 
Mr.  William  L.  McGill 
Ms.  Kathleen  Anne  McGonegal 
Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  McGregor 
Prof.  John  C.  McKinney 
Ms.  Mary  Darden  McLeod 
Prof.  Michael  McVaugh 
Mr.  Frank  Pleasants  Meadows  III 
Mr.  James  W.  Meloney 
Mr.  Buckner  Melton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Robert  Woods  Melton 


Dr.  Eve  L.  Menger 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Merritt 
Prof.  Horst  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Meyerhoff 
Mr.  Michael  Mezzatesta 
Mr.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Middleton 
Mr.  James  J.  Milano 
Mrs.  D.  Edmond  Miller 
Ms.  Eleanor  C.  Miller 
Prof.  Gustavus  H.  Miller 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  Marjorie  P.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  F.  Miller 
Mr.  Paul  Edwin  Miller 
Mrs.  T.  Grier  Miller 
Ms.  Melissa  Josephine  Mills 
Dr.  Frank  Joseph  Mitchell 
Dr.  Norma  T.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Sam  H.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Moore 
Ms.  Kathryn  Elizabeth  Moore 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rayburn  Sabatzky 

Moore 
Ms.  Margaret  P.  Morgan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  R.  Morley  III 
Ms.  Jane  Morley 
Ms.  Janie  Morris 
Ms.  M.  Laura  Morris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Morris 
Ms.  Mary  F.  Morris 
Mr.  David  R.  Morrison 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Morse 
Ms.  Anne  Mortimer-Maddox 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Morton 
Mr.  Lawrence  Moses 
Dr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  E.  Mosler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.E.  Motsinger,  Jr. 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Mozena 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Muehlenbruch 
Mr.  David  H.  Murphree 
Mrs.  Lila  Taylor  Murphy 
Mrs.  Sandra  B.  Murphy 
Mrs.  William  D.  Murray 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Mushak 
Mr.  John  Mark  Mulolino 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 
Mrs.  Anton  Myrer 


Rev.  Martha  Jacobi  Nale 

Mrs.  Irene  H.  Nashold 

Judge  Jess  Nathan 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 

Mrs.  Michelle  H.  Neal 

Dr.  Felton  R.  Nease 

Mrs.  Pualine  Nease 

Mr.  George  F.  Needham  III 

Mrs.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Negley 

Rev.  Albert  A.  Nelius 

Ms.  B.  Ilene  Nelson 

Mrs.  Kristin  lager  Nesline 

Mr.  Robert  V.  New 

Dr.  Ruth  G.  Newman 

Mrs.  Charlene  Legrand  Newton 

Ms.  Shelia  Counce  Nicklas 

Ms.  Ruth  S.  Nix 

Prof.  Loren  W.  Nolte 

Mr.  Keith  Byrne  Norman 

Mr.  Dante  Noto 

Mr.  H.  Philip  Nunn 

Ms.  Susan  K.  Nutter 


Dr.  John  F.  Oates 
Prof  Jean  F.  O'Barr 
Prof.  William  M.  O'Barr 
Mrs.  John  A.  O'Briant 
Mrs.  Marcella  M.  O'Connor 
Dr.  Patricia  O'Connor 
Mr.  Doug  O'Dell 
Dr.  James  H.  O'Donnell  III 
Lt.  Tatsuro  Ogisu 
Mr.  Peter  P.  D.  Olejar 
Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Oliphant,  Jr. 
Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 
Dr.  George  B.  Oliver 
Dr.  William  C.  Olson 
Ms.  Beth  Brown  Ornstein 
Ms.  Linda  Orr 
Prof.  Rafael  Osuna 


Mr.  Michael  D.  Packard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  B.  Page 

Mr.  Gregory  Michael  Palmer 

Prof.  E.  B.  Palmore 

Mr.  Jerry  Pardue 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker 

Mr.  George  Parren 

Mrs.  Susan  Partridge 

Prof.  Eric  I.  Pas 

Mr.  Joel  F.  Paschal 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Patton 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Peacock 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Mr.  William  Gregory  Peete 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Persons 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Persons 

Prof.  David  W.  Peterson 

Dr.  Dewayne  A.  Peterson 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Petroski 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Petrowski 

Miss  Shelba  Pew 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Phaup 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  R.  Phelps 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips 

Mr.  William  H.  Phillips 

Prof.  Theo  C.  Pilkington 

Prof.  Robert  Plonsey 

Miss  Mary  E.  Plowden 

Mr.  Gary  T.  Podgorski 

Mrs.  Lillian  Stevenson  Pollock 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Pollock 

Dr.  Earl  Waters  Porter 

Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Post 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Powell 

Mr.  Rufus  Powell 

Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Predmore 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Preston 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Preston 

Dr.  James  L.  Price,  Jr. 

Prof.  Reynolds  Price 

Dr.  William  Solomon  Price,  Jr. 

Dr.  A.  Kenneth  Pye 

Mrs.  George  C.  Pyne,  Jr. 


Mrs  Elizabeth  H.  Racier 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  B.  J.  Randall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Laura  D.  Ratchford 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ratliff,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Raynes 

Mr.  Joe  C.  Rees 

Mrs.  Jocelyn  W.  Regen 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Reinhardt 

Mr.  William  C.  Reinhardt 

Dr.  John  M.  Rhoads 

Mr.  Paul  Andrew  Rich 

Prof.  Curtis  J.  Richardson 

Prof.  Lawrence  Richardson 

Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Rickard 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 

Mr.  John  T.  Ringland 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanton  Rivkin 

Mr.  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Diana  Myers-Bennett  Roberts 

Mr.  James  Steven  Roberts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Robertson 

Prof.  Sandra  P.  Robinson 

Mr.  Herman  R.  Robl 

Mr.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Rockwell 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Roland 

Mrs.  Mozette  Rollins 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rollins,  Jr. 

Mr.  Vinton  L.  Rollins 

Miss  Honora  L.  Rose 

Ms.  Marjorie  G.  Ross 

Prof.  Simon  Rottenberg 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Rowson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Rowson 

Mrs.  Nancy  Z.  Ruanne 

Ms.  Judith  Ruderman 

Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Rudisill 

Mrs.  Patrick  A.  Rush 

Mrs.  Clara  Rusk 

Mr.  Kenneth  Rutherford 

Mr.  Jay  Rutherfurd 

Prof.  Clyde  De  L.  Ryals 


Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Saibel 

Mrs.  Marion  C.  Salinger 

Miss  Dolores  V.  Sampedro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  L.  Sanford 

Sen.  Terry  Sanford 

Mr.  Robert  Barry  Satloff 

Mrs.  William  Saunders 

Mr.  Jesse  Savage 

Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Saville 

Mr.  John  W.  Sawyer 

Mr.  Arnold  M.  Schechter 

Mr.  George  G.  Scheer 

Dr.  H.  Max  Schiebel 

Lcdr.  Elaine  0.  Schiele 

Prof.  William  H.  Schlesinger 

Ms.  Nancy  M.  Schlichting 

Prof.  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 

Mr.  Gregory  Frederick  Schroeder 

Ms.  Lois  T.  Schultz 

Dr.  William  E.  Scott 

Prof.  Tilman  Seebass 

Prof.  John  Seeyle 

Dr.  Jesse  J.  Sell 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sellers 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  B.  T.  Semans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Paul  Serou 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Sewell 

Mrs.  Herman  E.  Shaof 

Dr.  John  L.  Sharpe  III 

Ms.  S.  Diane  Shaw 

Ms.  Eva  E.  Shea 

Prof.  Marion  L.  Shepard 

Ms.  Johannah  Sherrer 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Sherwin 

Mrs.  Doris  T.  Shockley 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Shoucair 

Mrs.  Fern  Shubert 

Mr.  Eric  Shults 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Shults 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Siegler 

Mr.  Alexander  Silbiger 

Mr.  Adam  Silver 

Mrs.  Madge  Silverman 

Dr.  Michael  Eric  Silverman 

Mr.  David  M.  Simmons 


Ms.  Mary  Ann  Simpson 

Mr.  William  M.  Singer 

Dr.  Bethany  S.  Sinnott 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Slaughter 

Mr.  Timothy  Slevin 

Mrs.  Carolyn  J.  Sloan 

Mr.  Gaston  Elvin  Small 

Mrs.  Blanche  D.  Smith 

Mr.  Burke  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Shepherd  Smith 

Ms.  Ellen  G.  Smith 

Mr.  Eric  Jensen  Smith 

Ms.  Jennifer  Smith 

Mr.  Leland  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lucille  Mulholland  Smith 

Dr.  Martha  M.  Smith 

Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 

Mr.  Patrick  Smith 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith 

Ms.  Jane  Snyder 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Sokal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 

Mrs.  Caroline  Reid  Sorell 

Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Southern,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 

Dr.  Asa  T.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Estelle  Flowers  Spears 

Dr.  Mary  Blakely  Speer 

Dr.  John  R.  Spencer 

Mr.  Luther  E.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Spengler 

Mr.  Carl  Spielvogel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Sprague 

Dr.  Doris  C.  Springer 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr. 

Prof.  John  Staddon 

Mr.  Milton  Stark 

Dr.  Michael  Deane  Stamatakos 

Dr.  Samuel  N.  Stayer 

Dr.  Rexford  H.  Stearns,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Steindel 

Mr.  G.  Eric  Steinhouse 

Mr.  Eugene  B.  Stern 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Stewart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Talcott  Stith,  Jr. 

Prof.  Charles  Stively 

Mrs.  Ann  F.  Stone 

Ms.  Mary  Carter  Stone 

Mr.  Russell  Strader 

Prof.  Boyd  R.  Strain 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Strobel 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Strobel 


Mrs.  Anne  W.  Strowd 

Mr.  Elvin  E.  Strowd 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Stubbing 

Mrs.  Allston  J.  Stubbs 

Miss  Jane  Sturgeon 

Mr.  William  Styron 

Mr.  L.  C.  Sugg 

Dr.  Margaret  S.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Swoboda 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Syme,  Jr. 

Prof.  Tibor  Szasz 


Mrs.  Banks  Talley 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Talmadge 

Mr.  James  Richard  Tarrant 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Taylor 

Mr.  William  Taylor 

Mr.  Nello  Teer,  Jr. 

Mr.  R.  Dillard  Teer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Telpner 

Dr.  John  J.  TePaske 

Ms.  Carol  Smolka  Terry 

Prof.  Marcel  Tetel 

Miss  Frances  V.  Thackston 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Morgenstern  Thomas 

Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas 

Rev.  Herman  E.  Thomas 

Mr.  James  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  L.  Thompson 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Glenn  Thompson 

Mrs.  Karen  King  Thompson 

Mrs.  Katherine  Thompson 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Throne 

Mr.  S.  L.  Tilley 

Mr.  Bob  Timberlake 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Tiryakian 

Ms.  Josefina  C.  Tiryakian 

Prof.  R.  Larry  Todd 

Ms.  Paula  Treder 

Dr.  Vladimir  G.  Treml 

Ms.  Judy  Tsou 

Mrs.  Russell  R.  Tuck,  Jr. 

Ms.  Alice  Tucker 

Dr.  Jack  S.  Turner 

Mr.  R.  A.  Turner 


Mrs.  Thelma  S.  Turner 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Tuthill 
Miss  Marcia  L.  Tuttle 
Miss  Anne  Tyler 


Mr.  William  E.  Valentine 
Mr.  Hendrick  A.  Van  Dijk 
Ms.  Jeri  Van  Goethem 
Mrs.  Lynette  Kuran  Varn 
Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Vaughan 
Mr.  Paul  Vernon 
Mrs.  Aleksandar  Sedmak  Vesic 
Prof.  P.  Aarne  Vesilind 
Dr.  James  Murray  Vest 
Dr.  F.  Stephen  Vogel 
Mrs.  Jane  G.  Vogel 
Dr.  Frederick  Vosburgh 
Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Voss 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 

Prof.  Stephen  A.  Wainwright 

Mrs.  Catherine  Mayers  Walber 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Walker 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Wallis 

Mr.  J.  Daniel  Walter 

Mrs.  Susanne  Walton 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Warder 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  W.  Wardropper 

Mrs.  Frank  Warner 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Watts 

Ms.  Dorothy  McCall  Weaver 

Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

Mr.  Collier  Weiner 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Weintraub 

Mrs.  Sidney  Weintraub 

Prof.  Morris  Weisfield 

Dr.  Guy  E.  Wells 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Wells 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Wells 

Prof.  David  S.  Werman 

Prof.  James  L.W  West  III 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

The  following  individuals  have 
recently  qualified  for  life  member- 
ship in  the  Friends  of  the  Library: 

Mrs.  Betty  G.  Bengston 

Dr.  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Clyde 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dupree 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pryor  Johnson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Saibel 


Miss  Carol  S.  Westberg 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Wetherby 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  White 

Mr.  C.  David  White 

Mrs.  Walter  T.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tolbert  M.  Whittington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carey  Brown  Wilcox 

Mr.  David  Shand  Wilcox 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Claire  Williams 

Mr.  Clyde  A.  Williams 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Williams 

Prof.  Kenny  J.  Williams 

Dr.  Lauren  S.  Williams 

Prof.  Peter  F.  Williams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.G.  Williams 

Mr.  Wayne  C.  Williams 

Prof.  William  H.  Willis 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilson 

Dr.  Gerald  Lee  Wilson 

Mrs.  Rejean  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wingard 

Prof.  Ronald  G.  Witt 

Dr.  Myron  L.  Wolbarsht 

Ms.  Barbara  L.  Wolf 

Miss  Judith  I.  Woodburn 

Mr.  David  M.  Word 

Prof.  Donald  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Edward  Wright 


Ms.  Kathryn  D.  Yensen 
Mrs.  Betty  Young 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Young 
Mrs.  Jeanne  M.  Young 
Mr.  Cliff  A.  Younger 
Prof.  John  C.  Younger 
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Mr.  Robert  Zeller 

Mrs.  Audrey  Zambetti  Zinman 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  met  on 
October  23,  1989.  Following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  meeting. 

Report  of  the  University  Librarian 
Dr.  Campbell  reported,  among 
other  matters,  that  the  library  is 
currently  completing  lour  grant- 
funded  projects  —  two  funded 
by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  one  by  the 
American  Film  Institute  and  one 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Education. 
He  noted  that  the  Paul  B. 
Williams  Company  recently 
funded  a  major  renovation  of  the 
media  center,  adding  twenty 
individual  viewing  stations. 
Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  five  library 
endowments  have  been 
established.  A  major  gifts  officer 
will  be  working  for  the  library, 
beginning  this  fall. 

Old  Business 

The  suggestion  that  the  Friends 
provide  monies  for  the  purchase 
of  a  banner  for  the  front 
entrance  was  not  approved. 
Instead,  Chairman  Kuniholm 
will  contact  the  Dean  of  Trinity 
College  and  urge  that  the  library 
be  included  in  all  tours  for 
freshmen.  It  was  decided  that 
special  recognition  for  those 
making  large  donations  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Dr. 
Campbell.  Chairman  Kuniholm 
will  pursue  the  matter  of  a 
possible  discount  on  Duke  Press 
publications  for  members  of  the 
Friends. 

New  Business 
Chairman  Kuniholm  and 
Secretary  Stone  will  plan  the 
annual  dinner.  The  Book 
Collectors'  Contest,  due  to  be 
held  this  year,  will  be 
postponed. 


SAVE  THE  DATE 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  dinner 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  18. 
Our  speaker  with  be  author  Lee 
Smith.  Mark  the  date  on  your 
calendar,  and  make  plans  now  to 
attend  this  special  evening. 

HOLDING  THE  ENEMIES 
AT  BAY 

If  you  have  personal  papers  or 
photographs  in  your  home,  you 
may  be  sure  that  they  have  enemies 
out  to  destroy  them.  On  November 
9,  1989,  Ellen  Gartrell,  Special 
Projects  Archivist  in  the  Manuscript 
Department,  identified  these 
enemies  and  shared  some  practical 
suggestions  for  minimizing  the 
damage  they  may  cause.  The 
adversaries  are  light  (especially 
fluorescent),  excessive  heat  or 
humidity,  excessive  dryness,  and 
environmental  pollution.  These, 
coupled  with  the  components  in 
paper  and  ink,  can  seriously  dam- 
age the  very  records  that  you  want 
to  keep  the  longest.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  taking  action  to 
preserve  such  records,  Gartrell 
displayed  some  wonderful  and 
distressing  examples  of  damaged 
papers  from  the  library's  manu- 
script collections. 

Gartrell  showed  examples  of 
many  products  and  procedures  that 
can  be  used  to  retard  deterioration 
of  documents  and  photographs. 
These  included  acid-free  paper 
folders  or  files  or,  in  the  case  of 
photographs,  special,  non-damaging 
plastic,  for  housing  documents; 
encapsulation  in  mylar;  lamination; 
and  photocopying  onto  acid-free 
paper. 

The  program  was  most  enjoyable 
and  informative.  Those  attending 
had  many  questions  and  were  glad 
to  learn  what  steps  they  could  take 
to  preserve  the  papers  and  photos 
that  have  special  meaning  for 
them.  = 


American  Biographical  A  rchive: 
a  One-Alphabet  Cumulation  of 
Almost  400  of  the  Most  Impor- 
tant English-Language  Bio- 
graphical Reference  Works  on 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
Originally  Published  between 
the  18th  and  the  Early  20th 
Centuries  (ca.  1,750  microfiche 
and  4-vol.  index)  —  London; 
New  York:  K.G.  Saur,  1986-. 

American  Concentration  Camps 
(9  v.)  -  New  York:  Garland, 
1989.  A  documentary  history  of 
the  relocation  and  incarceration 
of  Japanese  Americans,  1942-46. 

American  Women's  Diaries. 
Southern  Women  (microfilm) 
-  New  Canaan,  Ct:  Readex  Film 
Products,  1988-. 

Author  Index  of  Byzantine 
Studies.  (170  microfiche  in 
binder)  Edited  by  Jelisaveta 
Stanojevich  Allen;  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Center  for  Byzantine 
Studies,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
[Zug,  Switzerland]:  IDC,  [1986]. 

Canada.  Parliament.  House  of  Com- 
mons. Unpublished  House  of 
Commons  Sessional  Papers, 
19th-22d  Parliaments,  1940-1957 
(60  reels  of  microfilm,  with  in- 
dexes) —  [Toronto]:  Micromedia 
197?-. 


Canadian  Statistics  Index,  v.l, 
1985-V.3,  1987.  -  Toronto: 
Micromedia,  1985-. 

A  Catalogue  of  English  Books 
Printed  before  1801  Held  by  the 
University  Library  at  Gottingen 
(3  v.  in  7)  By  Graham  Jefcoate. 
—  Hildesheim;  New  York:  Olms- 
Weidmann,  1987-88. 

Comprehensive  Illustrated  Cata- 
log of  Chinese  Paintings.  (5  v.) 
Compiled  by  Kei  Suzuki,  — 
[Tokyo]:  University  of  Tokyo 
Press,  1982-83. 

Hayward,  Peter  A.,  Hay  ward's 
Patent  Cases  1600-1883.  (10  v. 
and  index)  —  Abingdon,  Oxford: 
Professional  Books  Ltd.,  1987. 

Italy.  Commissione  per  la  Pub- 
blicazione  dei  Documenti 
Diplomatici.  /  documenti 
diplomatici  italiani  —  Rome, 
Italy:  Libreria  dello  Stato,  1952-. 

Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Inquiry 
(29  reels  of  microfilm)  — 
Toronto:  Micromedia,  1975. 

Monthly  Repository  [and  Review 
of  Theology  and  General  Liter- 
ature] (London:  1806-1838).  pi 
reels  of  microfilm)  —  Ann 
Arbor:  UMI. 

Moody's  Manuals  on  Microfiche. 
The  complete  historical  collec- 
tion 1909-1987  (ca.  375  manuals 
on  microfiche)  —  New  York: 
Moody's  Investors  Service. 


The  Music  Collections  of  the 
Cambridge  Libraries,  Music 
Manuscripts  from  the  Great 
English  Collections,  Series  6, 
Ft.  1.  Music  Manuscripts  before 
1850  from  Cambridge  University 
Library  and  Ely  Cathedral  (reels 
1-11)  —  Brighton,  Sussex, 
England:  Harvester  Microform, 
1987-. 

77?^  New  American  State  Papers, 
Military  Affairs  (19  v.)  -  Wil- 
mington, Delaware:  Scholarly 
Resources,  1979. 

The  New  American  State  Papers, 
Naval  Affairs  (10  v.)  -  Wil- 
mington, Delaware :  Scholarly 
Resources,  1981. 

The  New  American  State  Papers, 
Public  Finance  (32  v.)-  Wil- 
mington, Delaware:  Scholarly 
Resources,  1973. 

A  Survey  of  the  History  of  Photog- 
raphy, (250  b&w  slides  and  1 
catalog  of  slides)  "Based  on  the 
illustrations  in  the  4th  edition  of 
Beaumont  Newhall's  History  of 
photography  from  1839  to  the 
present  day'  —  Rochester,  N.Y.: 
Light  Impressions,  [1981?]. 


A  depiction  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  from  La 
Revolution  francaise: 
images  et  recit, 
■1799. 


U.S.  Military  Intelligence  Reports. 
Bi-weekly  Intelligence  Sum- 
maries, 1928-1938  (6  reels  of 
microfilm  and  guide)  —  Freder- 
ick, Maryland:  University  Publi- 
cations of  America,  1985. 
-  Wilmington,  Delaware:  Schol- 
arly Resources,  1987. 

US.  Military  Intelligence  Reports. 
Combat  Estimates.  Europe. 
1920-1943,  (4  reels  of  microfilm 
and  guide)  —  Frederick,  Mary- 
land: University  Publications  of 
America,  1985. 


United  States.  Dept.  of  State. 
Records  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  Relating  to  the  Inter- 
nal Affairs  of  Japan. 
1945-1949:  Decimal  File  894. 
(39  reels  of  microfilm  and  guide) 

United  States.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  FBI  File  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (HUAC). 
(9  reels  of  microfilm)  Edited  by 
Kenneth  O'Reilly,  —  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware:  Scholarly 
Resources,  [1986?]. 

Vovelle,  Michel.  La  Revolution 
francaise:  images  et  recit, 
1789-1799  (5  v.)  -  Paris:  Livre 
Club  Diderot/Messidor,  cl986. 

Watergate:  FBI  Investigation  File 
(9  reels  of  microfilm)  —  Wil- 
mington, Delaware:  Scholarly 
Resources,  1983. 

FILMS 

Allan  Boesak,  Choosing  for 
Justice.  Produced  and  written  by 
Hugo  Cassirer  and  Nadine  Gor- 
dimer.  VHS  videocassette  — 
San  Francisco:  California  News- 
reel,  1984. 

Bound  to  Strike  Back.  Directed 
and  produced  by  Capricorn 
Production;  co-produced  by 
Video  Tiers  Monde.  VHS 
videocassette  —  San  Francisco: 
California  Newsreel,  [1987]. 

Corridors  of  Freedom.  Produced 
by  Ingrid  Sinclair.  VHS  video- 
cassette  —  San  Francisco: 
California  Newsreel,  [1987]. 

Destructive  Engagement.  Directed 
and  produced  by  Toni  Strasburg. 
VHS  videocassette  —  San  Fran- 
cisco: California  Newsreel, 
[1987]. 


Moving  on:  the  Hunger  for  Land 
in  Zimbabwe.  Produced  and 
directed  by  Peter  Entell.  VHS 
videocassette.  —  San  Francisco: 
California  Newsreel,  1982. 

Nosferatu.  Directed  by  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Murnau.  German  silent 
film  version  from  the  novel 
Dracula  by  Bram  Stoker.  16 
mm  motion  picture.  —  United 
States?:  Golden  Era  Films?,  198?. 

The  Reflecting  Pool,  collected 
works  of  Bill  Viola,  1977-1980. 
VHS  videocassette.  —  New  York: 
Television  Laboratory  at 
WNET/Thirteen,  1980. 

A  Rose  for  Emily,  a  film  by  Lyndon 
Chubbuck  and  H.  Kaye  Dyal 
based  on  a  story  by  William 
Faulkner.  VHS  videocassette  — 
Santa  Monica:  Pyramid  Film  & 
Video,  [1982?]. 

South  Africa  Belongs  to  Us:  Five 
Portraits  of  Women  under 
Apartheid.  VHS  videocassette. 

—  San  Francisco:  California 
Newsreel,  1980. 

Witness  to  Apartheid.  Written, 
produced  and  directed  by 
Sharon  I.  Sopher,  co-directed  by 
Kevin  Harris,  co-authored  by 
Peter  Kinoy.  VHS  videocassette 

—  San  Francisco:  Southern 
Africa  Media  Center;  California 
Newsreel,  1986.  = 
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Gordon  Gold  stands  in 
front  of  one  of  the  display 
cases  of  premiums  created 
by  his  company. 


MOMMY,  PLEASE? 

Remember  the  secret  code  rings, 
miniature  books,  toy  boats,  and 
space  ship  toys  that  came  in  boxes 
of  Cracker  Jack  and  cereal? 
Remember  trying  to  unearth  special 
prizes  by  shaking  the  box  or  dig- 
ging to  the  bottom? 

During  August  these  "premiums," 
as  they  are  called,  were  displayed  in 
the  exhibit  cases  in  Perkins  Library. 
Their  owner,  Gordon  Gold,  created 
and  produced  more  than  3,000 


types  of  these  small  toys  for  com- 
panies such  General  Foods,  Best 
Foods,  Borden,  Nabisco,  General 
Mills,  Pillsbury,  and  Kellogg. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Gold,  who  origi- 
nated the  premium  business  in 
America  in  1919,  Gordon  Gold 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
creation  of  premiums. 

He  expanded  the  business  to 
include  offices  in  England,  Mexico, 
France,  and  Australia  before  he  re- 
tired in  1973.  Gold  said  his  success 
was  based  on  his  ability  to  think 
like  a  child:  "Our  whole  concept 
was  that  the  child  is  the  world's 
greatest  super  salesman,  and  that 
he  can  sell  his  parents  things  that 
they  wouldn't  otherwise  buy.  And 


he  does  that  with  three  tools  - 
a  tear,  a  smile,  and  a  pout." 

Though  he  said  he  had  no  one 
favorite  toy,  he  did  show  special 
fondness  for  the  Fly-Hi  observation 
balloon  and  launcher  and  for  the 
twin  hull  air  boat  propelled  by  a 
rubber  band. 

He  recalls  a  trip  he  made  to 
General  Foods  once  to  close  a  deal 
on  the  Flintstone  Kite.  "They  said, 
'We're  not  going  to  buy  this  from 
you  unless  it  flies'  so  I  had  to  go 
out  on  their  grass,  if  you  can 
imagine  this,  at  their  huge  building 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  try  to  fly 
the  kite.  1  took  a  thread,  attached  it 
to  the  kite  and  ran  around  the 
grounds.  There  was  no  wind  that 
day  on  the  ground,  so  we  went  to 
the  roof  and  finally  got  it  up." 

Gold  views  his  profession  as  a 
combination  ad  man-scientist-child 
psychologist.  "The  funny  thing 
about  this  business  is  that  you  don't 
realize  how  much  work  and  time  it 
takes.  It  takes  drawings  and  models 
and  molds.  The  whole  process  is 
much  more  difficult  because  the 
toys  are  so  small.  They'd  be  easier 
to  make  if  they  were  normal  sized." 

Many  visitors  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  summer  found  this  exhibit 
both  colorful  and  intriguing.  And, 
oh  did  it  bring  back  memories! 

VISITING  LIBRARIAN, 
1989/90 

"There's  always  something  new  and 
interesting  in  the  reference  ques- 
tions." "The  students  are  very 
polite."  These  are  some  of  the  first 
impressions  of  Andrew  Magpantay, 
the  visiting  librarian  in  Perkins  for 
1989/90.  Formerly  the  Systems 
Librarian  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Magpantay  is  assisting  in 
the  Reference  Department  this  aca- 
demic year.  Having  worked  as  a 
programmer  at  the  UCLA  Library 
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and  for  UCLA's  Word  Processor 
Writing  Project,  Magpantay  is  well 
qualified  to  help  the  staff  of  the 
Reference  Department  in  using  new 
technologies  to  improve  reference 
service.  His  plans  include  designing 
networking  solutions  for  the  com- 
pact disk  products  that  are  available 
to  patrons,  improving  the  delivery 
of  materials  borrowed  through  in- 
terlibrary  loan  within  the  Research 
Triangle  area,  and  experimenting 
with  the  application  of  expert  sys- 


tems to  reference  work.  With  his 
obvious  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
Magpantay  will  likely  succeed  in 
accomplishing  these  goals  while 
at  Duke. 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  WOMEN'S 
HISTORY 

An  exciting  program  took  place  in 
the  Manuscript  Department  on 
October  19,  1989.  It  included  an  ex- 
hibit opening,  dramatic  readings  of 
manuscripts  by  students,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  new  bibliography, 
"Retrieving  African-American 
Women's  History:  A  Methodological 
Guide  to  Sources  in  the  Perkins 
Library  Manuscript  Department." 
Jennifer  Morgan,  a  graduate  student 
of  history,  and  Virginia  Daley,  the 
Women's  Studies  Archivist  in  the 
Manuscript  Department,  compiled 
the  guide.  This  bibliography  is  an 
invaluable  tool  for  approaching  the 
repository's  collections  with  the 
purpose  of  researching  African- 
American  women,  which  can  often 
be  a  frustrating  and  labor-intensive 
pursuit.  Marion  Hirsch,  the  refer- 
ence intern  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  who  attends  the  UNC 
School  of  Library  and  Information 
Science,  mounted  a  display  of  some 
of  the  materials  mentioned  in  the 
guide,  such  as  slave  letters,  planta- 
tion records,  organizational  records, 


photographs,  and  popular  culture 
materials.  As  the  bibliography's 
introduction  states,  "These  voices 
and  sources  remind  us  of  the  diver- 
sity of  African-American  women 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate 
that  their  lives  can  be  bound 
together  in  ways  that  resist  the 
perception  that  these  women  were 
ever  marginal." 

Fifty  people  attended  the  recep- 
tion, including  students,  faculty, 
staff,  librarians  and  curators  from 
other  archival  repositories,  and 
members  of  the  Durham  commu- 
nity interested  in  the  continued 
discovery  and  preservation  of 
African-American  women's  mater- 
ials. The  event  set  the  scene  for 
community  leaders,  scholars,  and 
archivists  to  collaborate  further  on 
ways  to  document  the  culture  and 
experiences  of  African-Americans  in 
the  region. 

MIDDLESWORTH  AWARDS 

The  second  round  of  Middlesworth 
awards  was  presented  on  April  28, 
1989,  in  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment. Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
(A.B.,  1949)  has  provided  funds  for 
the  annual  awards  in  order  to 
encourage  and  recognize  excellence 
of  research,  analysis,  and  writing  by 
Duke  students  using  primary  source 
materials.  This  year's  award-winning 
papers  were  entitled,  "The  Myth  of 


the  'Failure'  of  Woman  Suffrage," 
written  by  undergraduate  Janet 
Peyton,  and  the  "The  Pastor's  Wife: 
A  Critical  Text  &  Commentary'  by 
graduate  student  Peter  Fulton.  In 
addition,  three  papers  received 
honorable  mention  and  one  was 
selected  as  runner-up.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  awards  is  a  cru- 
cial step  in  encouraging  researchers 
at  any  level  of  expertise  to  step 
inside  the  world  of  manuscripts. 

GIFTS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  SEA 

The  Delius  Trust,  a  London-based 
Registered  Charity,  has  made  a 
gift  to  the  Music  Library  of  the 
multi-volume  set,  The  Collected 
Edition  of  Frederick  Delius.  Delius 
(1862-1934)  was  a  British  composer 
who  wrote,  among  his  better-known 
pieces,  A  Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Appa lochia,  Sea  Drift,  and 
A  Mass  of  Life.  Appalachia  was 
based  on  his  experiences  in  this 
country;  he  lived  in  Florida  and 
Virginia  in  his  early  maturity. 
The  library  has  received  the  scores 
of  twenty-eight  of  his  works.  This 
gift  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  the 
library's  growing  research  collection 
in  the  area  of  British  music. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
COMES  TO  DUKE 

Duke  University  Library  now  has 
access  to  the  automated  files  of  the 
largest  library  in  the  world.  The 
library  has  been  chosen  as  one  of 
fourteen  throughout  the  nation  to 
participate  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress (LC)  in  a  six-month  pilot 
project.  During  this  time,  LC  will  be 
testing  remote  access  to  its  auto- 
mated files.  This  project  comes  in 
response  to  a  request  from  librar- 
ians across  the  U.S.  for  access  to 
LC's  online  computer  system.  Duke 
and  the  thirteen  other  participants 
will  have  access  to: 

•  records  for  most  of  the  books  and 
periodicals  cataloged  by  LC  since 
the  1970s 

•  records  for  items  that  LC  has 
ordered  but  not  yet  received 

•  legislative  information  files  dating 
from  the  93rd  Congress  (1973)  to 
the  current  one,  including  status 
and  digests  of  public  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  in 
Congress 

•  listings  of  copyright  registrations 
and  documents  dating  from  1978 

•  indexing  of  public  policy  articles 
since  1976 

•  a  directory  of  thousands  of 
organizations  engaged  in  research 
or  information  activities,  all 
willing  to  answer  questions  from 
the  public 


Through  a  simple  telephone  con- 
nection, librarians  at  the  reference 
desk  and  in  the  Public  Documents 
and  Maps  Department  are  able  to 
browse  LC's  catalogs  for  patrons. 
Through  its  various  searching  capa- 
bilities (e.g.,  subject  heading  and 
keyword),  the  system  can  be  used  to 
locate  difficult-to-identify  materials, 
such  as  a  recent  search  for  Maltese 
government  serials.  Librarians  can 
determine  whether  a  particular 
work  is  in  LC's  collection  before  a 
patron  travels  to  Washington.  The 
project  began  in  October  1989  and 
will  continue  through  March  1990, 
providing  the  university  community 
and  library  staff  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  this  unique 
bibliographic  resource. 

CHANGES  IN  EAST  CAMPUS 
LIBRARY  SERVICES 

In  recent  months  expanded  services 
have  made  the  collection  more 
accessible  to  users  of  East  Campus 
Library.  Two  new  automated  refer- 
ence services,  Dialog  and  InfoTrac, 
are  now  available  to  library  patrons. 
These  services  provide  faster  access 
to  information  than  is  possible  with 
print  sources,  and  in  some  cases 
they  expand  the  resources  available 
to  the  library,  offering  bibliographic 
sources  which  are  not  in  Duke's 
collection. 
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Professor  Phillip  A.  Griffiths 
Provost 

Dr.  Jerry  D  Campbell 
University  Librarian 
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Department  of  Botany 
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Dialog,  an  online  information 
retrieval  system,  provides  access  to 
information  in  a  wide  variety  of 
databases.  More  than  300  databases 
make  up  the  system,  covering  the 
humanities,  social  sciences, 
sciences,  current  events,  business, 
patents,  law,  and  government.  Rou- 
tine searches  are  available  to 
students  at  no  charge. 

The  InfoTrac  system  provides 
computer-assisted  retrieval  of  biblio- 
graphic references  stored  on  com- 
pact disk.  The  contents  of  more 
than  1,100  publications  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  busi- 
ness, and  management  are  indexed 
and  stored  on  compact  disks.  Infor- 
mation covers  the  past  four  years 
and  is  updated  monthly.  Both  a  ter- 
minal and  printer  are  available  for 
public  access. 

Two  additional  improvements 
extend  access  to  the  library's  collec- 
tion. To  accommodate  students  on 
East  Campus,  the  hours  of  opera- 
tion at  East  Campus  Library  have 
been  extended  until  2:00  a.m.  Sun- 
day through  Thursday.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings  the  library 
remains  open  until  10:30.  Daily 
courier  service  between  Perkins 
Library  and  East  Campus  Library  is 
now  in  operation.  This  fast  delivery 
system  facilitates  the  process  of 
procuring  books  for  students  and 
faculty  on  both  campuses. 

NEW  ENDOWMENTS 
ESTABLISHED 

Four  new  library  endowments  have 
been  fully  funded.  Three  were 
established  with  gifts  to  the  univer- 
sity and  one  was  established 
through  a  bequest.  The  income 
from  the  investment  of  these  funds 
will  assist  the  library  in  perpetuity, 
providing  the  additional  support 
that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  the  collection  and 
services. 


The  Evie  Allison  and 
Gay  Wilson  Allen  Library 
Endowment  Fund 

Gay  Wilson  Allen  (A.B.'26,  A.M., 
'29),  a  renowned  Walt  Whitman 
scholar  who  taught  for  many  years 
at  New  York  University,  has  estab- 
lished the  Evie  Allison  and  Gay 
Wilson  Allen  Library  Endowment 
Fund.  Income  from  the  fund  will  be 
used  to  purchase  books  in  the  field 
of  American  literature,  chiefly  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Mary  Kestler- 

Paul  Clyde  Endowment  Fund 

A  wish  to  support  the  Women's 
Studies  program  on  campus 
prompted  Mary  (A.B.'27,  A.M.'32) 
and  Paul  Clyde  to  establish  the 
Mary  Kestler-Paul  Clyde  Endow- 
ment Fund.  Income  from  this 
endowment  will  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  books  and  other 
materials  for  Perkins  Library  in 
support  of  Women's  Studies  at  Duke. 

The  Nineteenth-Century 
American  Humor  Endowed 
Library  Fund 

To  honor  several  colleagues  and 
friends  associated  with  Duke's 
English  Department,  Benjamin  F. 
Fisher  (M.A.'63,  Ph.D.'69),  a  faculty 
member  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, created  the  Nineteenth- 
Century  American  Humor  Endowed 
Library  Fund.  Books  and  manu- 
scripts in  this  field  will  be  pur- 
chased for  the  Rare  Book  Room 
with  the  income  from  the  fund. 

The  Landis-Suther 
Library  Endowment 

In  memory  of  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  Frank  Ernst  Bridgers,  Jr. 
willed  a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the 
university.  Known  as  the  Landis- 
Suther  Library  Endowment,  this 
fund  will  provide  income  to  be 
spent  on  the  acquisition  of 
materials  in  the  field  of  American 
literature.  = 
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INTRODUCTION 


KATHARINE  BRYAN 
DIRECTOR, 
LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT 


Endowment,  for  Duke  University  as 
well  as  for  the  library,  is 
mandatory  to  insure  the 
intellectual  independence  and 
excellence  so  cherished  by  this 
private  institution.  The 
permanently  invested  endowment 
principal  provides  a  dependable 
income  on  which  Duke  can  build  a 
strong  financial  footing. 

The  history  of  this  institution, 
from  the  days  of  Brown's 
Schoolhouse  to  the  early  twentieth 
century,  has  been  riddled  with 
efforts  to  find  funds.  The  glory 
years  following  James  B.  Duke's 
magnificent  gift  which  transformed 
Trinity  College  into  a  major 
research  university  were  times  of 
creation  and  growth.  The  belief 
that  the  University  did  not  need 
money  persisted  among  alumni  for 


decades.  The  truth  is  that  tuition 
has  never  covered  more  than  50 
percent  of  a  student's  education, 
and  the  budget  has  always  had  to 
be  augmented  by  private  gifts  and 
endowment  income. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the 
highest  priority  at  Duke  University 
has  been  to  increase  the 
endowment  to  $200  million  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  engineering, 
with  the  library  as  a  central 
component.  The  rationale  for  a 
strong  endowment  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1984  at  the 
launching  of  The  Capital  Campaign 
for  the  Arts  &  Sciences  and 
Engineering: 

•  Endowment  gifts  add  to  Duke's 
financial  base  by  providing  funds 
to  generate  income  through 
investment. 


Katharine  Bryan 


•  Endowment  is  a  permanent 
resource,  providing  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  Duke  can 
build  for  its  future. 

•  Endowment  gifts  provide  a 
flexibility  and  security  not 
attainable  through  other,  more 
temporary  forms  of  support.  They 
allow  more  discretion  and 
creativity. 

The  Capital  Campaign  for  the 
Arts  &  Sciences  and  Engineering 
has  almost  doubled  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  library,  from 
$1.6  million  in  1984  to  just  under 
$3.5  million  at  the  end  of  1988-89. 
The  gifts  which  funded  this  growth 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
financial  strength  of  the  library, 
but  much  is  still  to  be  done. 

In  the  same  time  period,  the 
exponential  growth  of  information, 
the  corresponding  flood  of 
academic  publishing,  skyrocketing 
costs  of  books  and  journals,  and 
advances  in  technology  for 
information  storage  and  retrieval 
have  forced  the  library  budget  to 
double  to  almost  $10  million.  The 
endowment  must  grow  to  insure 
that  the  university  libraries  can 
provide  the  collections  and 
services  necessary  to  support  the 
expanding  requirements  of 
teaching  and  research  at  Duke. 

Increasing  the  endowment  for 
discretionary  income, 
preservation,  general  collections, 
technology,  and  special  collections 
(including  rare  books  and 
manuscripts)  will  remain  a 
development  priority.  The 
generous  gifts  that  have  already 
been  given  are  individual 
investments  in  the  future  strength 
of  the  library,  and  therefore  in  the 
future  strength  of  teaching  and 
research  at  Duke  University.  These 
investments  provide  a  cornerstone 
on  which  we  will  build. 


James  J.  Wolfe 

James  Jacob  Wolfe,  the  first 
botanist  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  was  a  skillful 
researcher,  an  inspiring  teacher, 
and  a  person  of  great  integrity  and 
character. 

James  Wolfe  was  born  at  Sandy 
Run,  South  Carolina,  on  September 
14, 1875.  He  was  educated  at 
Wofford  College  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
earned  the  Master's  degree.  The 
year  1904,  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine,  was  the  most  eventful  of  his 
life  to  that  time:  He  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard 
University,  saw  his  doctoral 
dissertation  published  in  the 
prestigious  British  Annals  of 
Botany,  married  Cornelia 
Wilhelmina  Lehrmann  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  and  came  to  Trinity 
College  as  Professor  of  Biology.  He 


was  to  remain  here,  teaching  and 
pursuing  his  research,  for  the 
remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life, 
until  his  untimely  death  in  1920  at 
the  age  of  forty-five. 

Wolfe  was  fascinated  by  what 
were  then  called  Thallophyta  or 
cryptogams  or  "lower  plants." 
Today  they  are  recognized  as 
members  of  several  kingdoms 
including  the  Fungi  and  the 
Protista.  The  algae  were  his  special 
love.  At  Harvard  he  worked  with 
two  of  the  leading  cryptogamic 
botanists  of  the  period,  William 
Gilson  Farlow  and  Roland  Thaxter. 
Thanks  to  these  two  world-class 
scientists,  young  Americans 
interested  in  lower  plants"  no 
longer  needed  to  go  to  Europe  for 
a  professional  education.  Wolfe 
worked  on  the  cytological  details 
of  the  life  cycle  of  Nemalion,  a 
marine  red  alga  common  on  the 
New  England  coast.  The  24-page 
paper  that  was  subsequently 


published  was  vintage  turn-of-the 
century  biology  —  a  marshalled 
mass  of  detailed  microscopic 
observations  that  reflected  the  joy 
derived  from  the  refined 
technology  that  optics  had 
achieved  by  the  time. 

Wolfe's  next  major  contribution 
to  research  was  made  after  he 
came  to  Trinity  College.  He  and  his 
wife  spent  a  series  of  summers  at 
Beaufort  where  he  worked  in  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  By 
laboriously  culturing  large 
numbers  of  the  progeny  of  the 
locally  common  brown  alga 
Padina  variegata  (today  known  as 
P.  vickersiae),  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  life  history 
actually  consists  of  two  distinctly 
different  generations,  that  sex  was 
genetically  determined,  and  that 
the  previously  suggested 
parthenogenic  reproduction  from 
unfertilized  eggs  does  not  occur. 

Reference  to  Wolfe's  skill  as  a 
teacher  appear  repeatedly.  In  his 
letter  of  June  18, 1920  to  Benjamin 
N.  Duke,  President  Few  wrote: 
"Dr.  James  J.  Wolfe,  for  sixteen 
years  Professor  of  Biology  here, 
died  just  at  the  close  of  com- 
mencement. He  was  one  of  our 
best  teachers,  and  his  place  will 
be  hard  to  fill."  (Few  Papers, 
University  Archives.)  The  1922 
Trinity  Alumni  Register  called  him 
"a  genuinely  great  teacher."  In  his 
courses,  the  undergraduates  of 
Trinity  College  were  exposed  to 
the  most  current  thought  in 
theoretical  biology  explained  to 
them  by  a  man  with  an  insightful 
understanding  of  it. 

Wolfe  was  long  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Watts 
Hospital,  then  the  major  Durham 
health  facility.  Only  two  years 
before  his  death,  a  disaster  struck 
Trinity  College: 


JAMES  J.  WOLFE 

THE  UNIVERSITY'S  FIRST 

BOTANIST 


Padina  vickersiae,  or 
"Potato  Chip  Alga,"  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  North  Carolina 
southward. 


"During  the  terrile  influenza 
epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1918  the 
whole  plant  was  turned  into  an 
infirmary,  and  Dr.  Wolfe  was  in 
charge.  His  self-forgetfulness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  the  three 
hundred  and  more  of  the  stu- 
dent-soldiers who  were  ill 
constituted  a  new 


Wolfe  urged  development  of  the 
library  collection  in  support  of 
botanical  studies.  As  early  as  1914 
he  wrote  to  President  Few 
requesting  that  $450  be  spent  to 
buy  for  the  library  a  critical 
series  of  books  on 
diatoms  and 


revelation 

of  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature.  But  for 
what  was  done  by  Professor 
Wolfe,  by  Mrs.  Wolfe,  and  by  hosts 
of  others  who  worked  with  them 
many  lives  would  probably  have 
been  lost.  Surely  the  College  and 


the  patrons  of  the  College  will 
never  forget  such  service  or  fail  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  such  a 
man."  (Trinity  Alumni  Register  8: 84. 
1922). 
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other  planktonic 
algae. 

It  was  entirely 
appropriate,  then,  that  in 
his  memory  friends  and 
former  students  in  1921 
established  the  James  J.  Wolfe 
Memorial  Fund  to  benefit  the 
library.  The  Wolfe  Fund  was  one  of 
the  earliest  endowments 
established  for  the  library.  It  is  one 
of  only  two  designated  for  the 
sciences,  the  other  being  the  Vesic 
Engineering  Fund,  created  in  1985. 
The  fund's  income  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  periodicals  relating  to 
biology.  Though  still  small,  the 
endowment  has  grown 
considerably  in  recent  years  with 
donations  from  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  Biology-Forestry 
Library.  It  is  hoped  that  additional 
contributions  will  soon  bring  it  to 
the  level  necessary  to  provide  an 
income  appropriate  for  the 
purchase  of  journals  that  are  now 
vastly  more  expensive,  yet  perhaps 
even  more  essential,  than  in  Dr. 
Wolfe's  day. 

Most  of  this  article  was  taken  from 
a  paper  prepared  by  William  Louis 
Culberson,  Hugo  L  Blomquist 
Professor  of  Botany,  to  support  the 
establishment  of  the  James  J.  Wolfe 
Professor  of  Botany  chair. 


In  volume  3,  no.  1  of  Duke 
University  Libraries  I  described  the 
four  largest  library  endowments, 
incorporating  biographical 
information  about  the  founder  or 
honoree.  With  the  following  article, 
the  series  continues.  I  have 
included  the  next  tier  of 
endowments  in  size,  —  the  Russell, 
Thomas,  Clark,  and  Gray 
endowments. 

Mattie  Underwood  Russell 
Endowment  Fund 

In  tribute  to  their  friend  and 
colleague  at  her  retirement  in  1985, 
a  large  number  of  individuals 
contributed  funds  to  establish  the 
Mattie  Underwood  Russell 
Endowment  Fund.  During  the  past 
year  the  fund  was  enlarged  by 
Russell's  bequest  of  over  $300,000 
—  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
gifts  ever  made  to  the  University 
by  an  employee.  Income  from  the 
fund  is  designated  for  use  in 
acquiring  and  preserving 
manuscripts  in  the  field  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  American 
history,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
United  States. 

Mattie  Underwood  Russell,  the 
youngest  of  twelve  children,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  at  Duke,  from 
which  she  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
history  in  1956.  As  she  revealed 
years  later,  she  quickly  became  a 
"Dukie"  through  and  through.  "1 
first  came  to  Duke  to  summer 
school  in  the  summer  of  '43. 1  fell 
in  love  with  the  place  and  I'm  still 


in  love  with  it."  In  1948,  while  in 
graduate  school,  Russell  took  a  job 
in  the  library  as  Assistant  Curator 
of  Manuscripts,  to  earn  money.  She 
served  in  that  position  until  1952, 
when  she  was  appointed  Curator. 

Russell  was  an  exemplary 
teacher  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  archives  management. 
Before  coming  to  Duke  she  taught 
in  Mississippi  high  schools  for  six 
years  and  at  Mars  Hill  College  for 
three  years.  She  continued 
teaching  during  her  career  at  Duke, 
training  hundreds  in  the  skills  of 
managing  and  preserving  archives 
in  the  course  she  taught  at  UNC 
and  through  her  example.  In  her 
roles  as  teacher  and  curator,  she 
inspired  many  with  her  enthusiasm 
and  expertise. 

She  was  professionally  active, 
both  nationally  and  locally.  She 
helped  found  the  Historic 
Preservation  Society  of  Durham. 
For  six  years  Russell  served  as  a 
representative  to  the  National 
Archives  Advisory  Council.  In  1978 
the  Society  of  American  Archivists 
awarded  her  its  highest  award  — 
election  as  a  fellow.  Russell  also 
served  on  many  Duke  committees, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Academic 
Council  on  the  Nixon  Library, 
where  she  spoke  forcefully  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  Nixon  archives 
because  of  their  historical 
importance. 

In  1982,  three  years  before  her 
retirement,  Russell  summed  up  her 
career,  "My  career  as  a 
manuscripts  librarian  is  so 
rewarding  in  personal  satisfaction 
that  I  had  rather  have  my  job  than 
any  other." 


Mary  Olive  Thomas  Endowment 

Mary  Olive  Thomas  was  born  in 
1921  in  Opelika,  Alabama.  She 
received  the  A.B.  from  Agnes  Scott 
College  in  1942  and  the  M.A.  from 
UNC  in  1944.  During  1944  and  1945 
she  was  a  research  analyst  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  in 
Arlington,  Virginia,  where  she 
carried  out  a  confidential  wartime 
assignment.  She  attended  graduate 
school  at  Duke  during  the  years 
1945-1949,  and  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  in  English  in  1956.  Her  Ph.D. 
dissertation  was  entitled  Plutarch 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  While  at 
Duke  in  1952/53,  Thomas  was  a 
full-time  research  assistant  to  Dr. 
Allan  Gilbert,  who  became  her 
mentor. 

After  teaching  at  Auburn 
University  and  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  in  1962  Thomas  became 
professor  of  English  at  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta,  a 
position  she  held  until  her  death  in 
1983.  Her  areas  of  specialty  were 
Shakespeare,  Renaissance 
literature,  and  aesthetics. 
Proficient  in  Italian,  Thomas 
interrupted  her  teaching  career  on 
two  occasions  for  study  in  Italy, 
the  first  time  in  the  late  1940s  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar,  and  a  decade 
later  when  she  received  a  two-year 
grant  for  study  abroad.  According 
to  her  friend,  Rosa  Lee  Walston, 
Thomas  "was  a  competent  pianist, 
excelled  in  tennis  and  swimming, 
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had  an  all-embracing  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  rock-like  integrity." 
Through  a  bequest  to  the  library, 
she  established  the  Mary  Olive 
Thomas  Endowment  Fund,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Allan  Gilbert,  his  wife 
(Catherine,  and  Rosa  Lee  Walston. 
(Catherine  Gilbert,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Duke  from  1930 
through  1941  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Aesthestics,  Art  and 
Music  from  1942  to  1952,  was  the 
first  woman  to  hold  a  full 
professorship  in  the  liberal  arts  at 
Duke.  She  was  also  at  that  time  the 
only  woman  who  had  ever  been 
chairman  of  a  department  at  Duke. 
Rosa  Lee  Walston  was  a  student  of 
both  Allan  and  (Catherine  Gilbert. 
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She  later  served  as  Dean  of  Women 
at  Auburn  University  and 
Chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Georgia  College  in 
Milledgeville.  She  taught  Mary 
Olive  Thomas,  and  the  two  became 
life-long  friends.  Income  from  the 
endowment  is  used  to  purchase 
books  dealing  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 


Kenneth  Willis  and  Adelaide 
Dickinson  Clark  Greek  New 
Testament  Memorial  Fund 

After  he  had  obtained  degrees 
from  Yale,  Colgate,  and  the 
Rochester  Divinity  School, 
Kenneth  Willis  Clark  was  awarded 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1931  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  taught 
the  New  Testament  at  Duke  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  1931  to  1937, 
filling  in  for  permanent  faculty  who 
were  on  leave;  in  1937  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor. 

With  two  other  faculty  members 
he  founded  and  ran  the  Duke 
Divinity  School  Seminars  from  1948 
until  1968.  These  successful  two- 
day  seminars  for  ministers  served 
m<:mb':rs  of  the '  lergy  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 

His  special  interest  was  in  New 
Testament  manuscripts.  He 
supervised  the  filming  of  hundreds 
of  biblical  manuscripts  contained 
in  St.  Catherine's  monastery  near 
Mt.  Sinai,  as  well  as  those  in  Greek 


and  Armenian  patriarchal 
repositories  in  Jerusalem  During 
his  lifetime  he  checked  the 
holdings  of  every  monastery  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Islands.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International 
Greek  New  Testament  Project.  He 
wrote  numerous  articles  and  five 
books,  including  Descriptive 
Catalogue  ofdreek  New  Testament 
Manuscripts  in  America. 

Under  Clark's  guidance,  the 
library  built  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  nation,  containing  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  ninth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  1975  it  was 
named  the  Kenneth  Willis  Clark 

rollertion. 

The  endowment  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  established  provides 
income  for  the  purchase  of  Greek 
Manuscripts,  particularly  of  the 
New  'testament  and  s<  riptural 
texts  to  aid  the  study  of  Greek  New 
Testament  textual  criticism.  In 
1972  the  Clarks  set  a  goal  of 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  that 
they  created.  This  goal  was 
surpassed  in  1982.  The  fund  now 
stands  at  $141,852,  making  it  one  of 
the  largest  library  endowments. 

The  ninety-third  manuscript  has 
just  recently  been  acquired  for  the 
collection.  Written  by  two 
principal  scribes  in  a  regular  small 
Greek  minuscule,  the  vellum 


Kenneth  Willis  Clark 


manuscript  is  a  gospel  lectionary 
which  was  written  for  a  church  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  or 
possibly  south  Italy,  in  the  twelfth 
or  early  thirteenth  century.  It 
contains  over  190  decorated 
initials  in  red  or  yellow  and  a  full- 
width  decorated  headpiece.  It  is 
bound  in  oak  boards,  with  silver 
catches  and  clasps  on  plaited 
leather  thongs,  and  enclosed  in  a 
marbled  slipcase. 


Virginia  Gearhart  Gray 
Endowment  Fund 

The  Gray  Endowment,  established 
in  1976,  provides  income  for  the 
acquisition  of  manuscripts  and 
related  materials  pertaining  to  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  United 
States.  The  bulk  of  the  endowment 
money  came  from  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  a  microfilm  edition  of 
the  Socialist  Party  of  America 
papers.  It  was  supplemented  by 
gifts  from  various  individuals  in 
memory  of  Virginia  Gearhart  Gray 
and  by  royalties  from  other 
microfilm  publications.  It  is 
entirely  fitting  that  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America  Papers  yielded 
funds  for  the  endowment,  since 
Gray  spent  a  large  portion  of  her 
employment  at  Duke  preparing 
these  papers  for  research  use. 


Through  her  work  she  became  the 
staff  expert  on  this  collection,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Manuscript 
Department. 

Born  in  Maryland,  Gray  was 
educated  first  at  Goucher  College. 
She  later  obtained  the  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  topic 
of  her  dissertation  was  the 
activities  of  Southern  women, 
1840-1860.  She  was  married  to 
Irving  Gray,  professor  of  zoology  at 
Duke  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  Duke  Marine 
Laboratory  at  Beaufort,  N.C., 
where  the  library/auditorium  now 
bears  his  name.  Hired  first  as  a 
manuscript  cataloger  at  Duke  in 
1955,  Gray  was  appointed 
Assistant  Curator  of  Manuscripts 
in  1961.  She  served  in  that  capacity 
until  her  death  in  1971. 

While  working  in  the  Manuscript 
Department,  Gray  undertook 
research  on  the  Duke  family.  She 
compiled  a  massive  family  tree  of 
the  Dukes,  tracing  the  line  from 
Normandy  in  1190  to  the  present 
generation.  The  Duke  Alumni 
Register  published  her  history  of 
the  Duke  family  in  two  articles,  in 
the  September  and  November  1969 
issues.  These  articles  laid  to  rest 
myths  and  erroneous  information 
about  the  Duke  family. 

Gray  was  also  devoted  to 
preserving  Durham's  history.  She 
carried  out  an  inventory  of  the 
furnishings  of  Bennett  Place  that 


Virginia  Gearhart  Gray 

was  invaluable  in  its  restoration. 
She  was  active  in  stimulating 
interest  among  the  local  citizens  in 
preserving  Durham's  history. 

Since  its  creation,  the 
endowment  has  furnished  income 
to  purchase  manuscripts  that 
enrich  the  collection  and  stand  as 
a  lasting  tribute  to  Virginia  Gray.  In 
1988/89  the  income  was  used  to 
acquire  two  photograph  albums 
for  the  photographic  collection. 
Dated  1901  and  1902,  the  albums 
contain  pictures  primarily  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  with  a  few  also 
of  Japan  and  China. 


Funded  Library  Endowments 


The  library  currently  has  seventy- 
two  funded  endowments  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others  that  are  in  the 
process  of  being  funded  or  that 
will  be  funded  on  a  deferred  basis. 
The  funded  endowments,  with 
their  purpose  and  date  of 
establishment,  are  listed  below. 


1.  Rex  and  Ellen  Adams  Library 
Endowment,  1988  (Unrestricted  support 
of  Library) 

2.  Evie  Allison  and  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
Library  Endowment  Fund,  1989 
(Rare  books  in  the  field  of  American 
literature,  especially  19th  century) 

3.  Avera  Bible  Fund,  1895  (Biblical 
Studies,  Divinity  School  Library) 


4.  Isaac  Erwin  Avery  Fund,  1905 
(Journalism) 

5.  Louis  W.  Bailey  Memorial  Fund,  1958 
(Divinity  School  Library  Books) 

6.  John  Spencer  Bassett  Memorial  Fund, 
1942  (Unrestricted  library  book 
purchases) 

7.  Patricia  Meyers  Baugh  Endowment 
Fund,  1984  (Support  of  Library  Programs) 

8.  John  M.  and  Sally  V.Blalock  Beard 
Endowment  Fund,  1986  (United  States 
History  and  Southern  Writers) 

9.  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Library  Fund,  1946 
(Unrestricted  library  book  purchases) 

10.  Joseph  G.  Brown  Book  Fund,  1921 
(Manuscripts) 

11.  Kenneth  W.  and  Adelaide  D.  Clark 
Greek  New  Testament  Manuscript  Fund, 
1979  (Purchase  of  Greek  manuscripts) 

12.  Class  of  1909  Fund,  1909 
(Unrestricted  library  book  purchases) 

13.  Mary  Kestler  and  Paul  Clyde 
Endowment,  1989 

(Women's  Studies  Acquisitions) 

14.  R.  Taylor  Cole  Endowment  Fund,  1970 
(Comparative  and  Foreign  Government 
Materials) 


15.  Donald  D.  and  Elizabeth  Griggs  Cooke 
Foundation  Library  Endowment  Fund,  1984 
(Rare  Books) 


16.  Eli  Franklin  Craven  Endowment  Fund, 

1983  (American  Studies  Manuscripts) 

17.  Harry  L.  Dalton  Curator  of  Rare  Books 
Endowment,  1986  (Salary,  travel,  and 
equipment  support  for  the  Curator  of  Rare 
Books) 

18.  Elizabeth  Howland  and  Robert  Grady 
Dawson  Endowment  Fund,  1983 
(Support  of  Library  Programs) 

19.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver  Endowment  Fund, 
1970  (Labor  Relations,  Labor  Economics) 

20.  Barbaralee  Diamonstein  Carl 
Spielvogel  Video  History  Archive  Fund, 
1987  (Maintenance  of  the 
Diamonstein/Spielvogel  Videoarchive 
Collection) 

21  Dunspaugh-Dalton  Endowment  Fund, 
1979  (Support  of  Library  Programs) 

22.  John  and  Eleanor  Thomas  Elliott 
Library  Fund,  1973  (Upkeep  of  Thomas 
Room,  East  Campus  Library) 

23.  George  Washington  Flowers  Memorial 
Fund,  1941  (Southern  Americana) 

24.  William  Francis  Gill  Memorial  Fund, 
1918  (Books  in  the  field  of  Latin) 

25.  Elizabeth  T.  and  William  B.  Gosnell 
Library  Endowment  Fund,  1986 
(Unrestricted  Library  Book  Purchases) 

26.  Charles  M.  and  Mary  D.Grant 
Foundation  Book  Fund,  1975 
(Unrestricted  Library  Book  Purchases) 

27.  Virginia  Gearhart  Gray  Endowment 
Fund,  1976  (American  History 
Manuscripts) 

28.  Wally  R.  Hackett  Fund,  1981 
(Psychology) 

29.  William  B.  Hamilton  Fund,  1965 
(Manuscripts  pertaining  to  British  and 
Imperial  History) 

30.  Evelyn  J.  Harrison  Endowment  Fund, 

1984  (Support  of  East  Campus  Library) 

31.  Stuart  C.  Henry  Endowment  Fund, 
1975  (History  of  Christianity  in  the  U.S., 
Divinity  School  Library) 


32.  Eric  L.  Holsti  Library  Endowment 
Fund,  1978  (Unrestricted  Library  Book 
Purchases) 

33.  Jay  B.  Hubbell  Library  Endowment 
Fund,  1986  (Materials  for,  and  support  of, 
the  Jay  B.  Hubbell  Center) 

34.  Huckle  Library  Fund,  1980 
(Support  of  Library  Programs) 

35.  Henry  H.  Jordan  Memorial 
Foundation,  1947  (Support  of  the 
Ministers'  Loan  Library,  Divinity  School) 

36.  William  Arthur  Kale,  Jr.  Memorial 
Fund,  1964  (Fine  Arts  and  Religious 
Musicology,  Divinity  School  Library) 

37.  Abram  and  Frances  Kanof  Collection 
Endowment,  1986  (Hebrew  iconography) 

38.  Korman  Leadership  Fund,  1987 
(American  Presidency  Collection) 

39.  J.  Walter  Lambeth  Fund,  1966 
(International  Relations) 

40.  Landis-Suther  Library  Endowment, 
1988  (American  literature  for  the  East 
Campus  Library) 

41.  Karla  Langedijk  Library  Endowment 
Fund,  1981  (Rare  Books  on  Iconography 
and  Emblematics) 

42.  John  Tate  Lanning  Endowment  Fund, 
1970  (Spanish  Colonial  History) 

43.  John  Tate  Lanning  Endowment 
Collection  Fund,  1973 
(Ibero-American  Studies) 

44.  John  and  Carol  McEachren  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  1986 
(Unrestricted  Library  Book  Purchases) 

45.  Gertrude  Merritt  Endowment  Fund, 
1980  (Unrestricted  Library  Book 
Purchases) 

46.  Harvey  M.  and  Lenore  P.  Meyerhoff 
Library  Fund,  1980 

(Support  of  Library  Programs) 


47.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  1987  (To  fund 
Middlesworth  awards  for  manuscript 
research) 

48.  Wendy  and  Bruce  Mosler  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  1987  (Unrestricted 
support  of  Perkins  Library) 

49.  Nineteenth-Century  American  Humor 

Endowed  Library  Fund,  1989 

(Rare  Books  in  the  Field  of  19th  Century 

American  Humor) 

50.  Ormond  Memorial  Fund,  1924 
(Books  on  the  Rural  Church,  Divinity 
School  Library) 

51.  Harold  T.Parker  Book  Fund,  1978 
(European  History,  particularly  France, 
1589-1815) 

52.  Lucile  Parker  Fund,  1966 
(French  History) 

53.  T.  L.  Perkins  Library  Endowment  Fund, 
1971  (Rare  Books) 

54.  Benjamin  E.  Powell  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  1975 
(Unrestricted  Library  Book  Purchases) 

55.  Lura  Abernethy  Rader  Library  Fund, 
1979  (Support  of  Library  Programs) 

56.  Arthur  G.  Raynes  Endowment  in 
Imaginative  Writing,  1986 
(Contemporary  Literary  Manuscripts) 

57.  Floyd  M.  and  Marguerite  F.  Riddick 
Endowment  Fund,  1983 
(Manuscripts  and  Related  Materials 
pertaining  to  Legislative  and  Parliamentary 
Procedure,  American  Politics,  and  Public 
Policy) 

58.  Alice  S.  and  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr. 
Library  Endowment  Fund,  1986 
(Manuscripts  Pertaining  to  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology) 

59.  Steed  Rollins  Memorial  Library 
Endowment,  1987  (Rare  Books  in 
American  and  English  Literature) 


61.  Mattie  Underwood  Russell  Endowment 
Fund, 1985 

(Acquisitions  and  Preservation  of 
Manuscripts  and  Manuscript  Collections 
pertaining  to  the  History  and  Culture  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America) 

62.  Jay  Rutherfurd  Living  History 
Endowment  Fund,  1981 
(Video-Taping  for  the  Living  History 
Program) 

63.  Robert  S.  Smith  Memorial  Fund,  1971 
(Latin  American  and  Spanish  Economics) 

64.  Henry  L.  Taylor  Library  Endowment 
Fund,  1987  (Unrestricted  support  to 
Perkins  Library) 

65.  Mary  Olive  Thomas  Endowment  Fund, 
1984  (Books  on  the  Italian  Renaissance) 

66.  Arlin  Turner  Library  Endowment 
Fund,  1986  (Rare  Books  in  American 
Literature) 

67.  Walter  McGowan  and  Minnie  Daniel 
Upchurch  Fund,  1971  (Sacred  Music) 

68.  Aleksandar  S.  Vesic  Memorial  Book 
Fund,  1985  (Books  in  Engineering) 

69.  John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.  Endowment 
Fund,  1984  (Unrestricted  Library  Book 
Purchases) 

70.  Grattan  Williams  Fund,  1920 
(Development  of  the  Library) 

71.  James  J.  Wolfe  Memorial  Fund,  and 
Friends  of  the  Biology-Forestry  Library, 
1921  (Biological  Journals) 

72.  Lizzie  Taylor  Wrenn  Foundation  Fund, 
1921  (Unrestricted  Library  Book 
Purchases) 


60.  Rudolph  William  Rosati  Endowment 
Fund,  1980  (Promotion  of  Creative  Writing 
Among  Undergraduates) 
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MATTIOLI'S  HERBAL 

"...every  Plant  is  to  his  owne 
Bignesse. " 

— Irom  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 

The  woodblocks  designed  by 
Georgio  Liberale  and  Wolfgang 
Meyerpeck  (or  editions  of 
Mattioli's  herbal,  Commentarii  in 
sex  libros  Pedacii  Dioscoridis  de 
medica  materia,  in  1562  and  1565, 
are  among  the  best  of  the  art  of 
botanical  woodcut  illustration  to 
come  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
Pietro  Andrea  Mattioli  has  a  place 
among  the  great  herbalists  of  the 
period  1530  to  1565,  which  brought 
about  the  renaissance  of  botanical 
illustration.  That  period  produced 
the  likes  of  Hans  Weiditz,  who 
created  the  drawings  for  Otto 
Brunfels'  Herbarum  vivae  eicones 
(1530-32),  and  Veit  Rudolph 
Speckle  and  Albrecht  Meyer,  who 
produced  illustrations  for 
Leonhard  Fuchs'  De 
historia  stirpium  (1542). 


The  blocks  of  Liberale  and 
Meyerpeck  for  Mattioli  are  not 
merely  the  sole  group  to  survive 
from  that  rich  period  of  botanical 
illustration  to  this  day,  they  are  the 
only  surviving  representative  of 
the  great  folio  woodcut  scientific 
books  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
century! 

Mattioli  blocks  were  the 
culmination  of  technical  virtuosity 
in  botanical  woodcut  design, 
images  of  considerable  size  and 
unprecedented  complexity.  The 
images  seem  to  express  delight  in 
the  formal  and  symmetrical 
designs  that  the  plant  forms  allow 
and  the  technical  challenges  of 
depicting  dense  and  complex 
patterns,  without  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing  botanical  accuracy. 

Pietro  Andrea  Mattioli  was  born 
in  Siena  in  1501  and,  like  his  father, 
became  a  physician.  He  took  his 


degree  from 


Padua  in  1523  and  then  settled  in 
Trento  where  he  practiced 
medicine.  After  about  1539  he 
moved  to  Gorizia,  where  he  was 
town  physician  until  1554,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  in  Prague.  He 
served  there  until  1570  when  he 
returned  to  Trento,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  seven  years  later. 

His  Commentarii  on  Dioscorides' 
De  materia  medica  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  herbals  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  over  sixty 
editions  in  languages  from  Latin 
and  Italian  to  French,  German,  and 
even  Czech.  It  became  the 
standard  book  on  medical  botany 
for  European  physicians  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Mattioli's  first  work  was  to 
translate  Jean  Ruel's  Latin 
translation  of  Dioscorides 

published  in 
^?r#     Venice  in  1516. 
WW; 
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In  1544  Mattioli  published  his 
attempts  at  identifying  the  plants 
by  their  Latin  names  as  the  first 
modest,  unillustrated  edition  of  the 
book  that  turned  into  his  own 
herbal.  So  popular  was  this  book 
that  over  30,000  copies  of  the 
sixteenth-century  edition  were 
sold. 

Mattioli's  first  Italian  edition  of 
Dioscorides  in  1544  was  followed 
by  three  more  —  1548, 1550,  and 
1552.  In  1554  the  first  Latin  edition 
was  published  by  the  Venetian 
printer  Vincenzo  Valgrisi,  with  the 
addition  of  over  five  hundred  small 
woodcuts  by  Griogio  Liberale  of 
Udine,  an  artist  working  for  the 
imperial  court  in  Prague.  Most  of 
the  large  series  of  illustrations 
executed  by  Liberale  and 
Meyerpeck  were  used  first  in  a 
Czech  edition  printed  in  Prague  in 
1562  by  George  Melantrichus,  who 
frequently  collaborated  with 
Valgrisi  in  Venice.  This  edition  was 
produced  during  the  time  that 
Mattioli  was  serving  at  the  court  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

It  was  Valgrisi's  1565  Latin 
edition  which  included  just  over 
900  plants  and  almost  100  animals. 
Even  though  little  is  known  about 
the  artists  other  than  their  names, 
their  botanical  woodcuts  must  be 
counted  among  the  greatest. 

At  least  six  more  Venetian 
editions  of  Mattioli  in  Latin  and 
Italian  used  these  large 
illustrations,  the  latest  being  in 
1604,  printed  by  Alberti.  Henri 


Louis  Duhamel  du  Monceau  used 
about  150  to  illustrate  his  Traite 
des  Arbres  etArbustes  in  1755.  The 
woodblocks  stayed  in  the  family  of 
Duhamel  du  Monceau  until  the 
mid-1950s. 

Recently  when  Bernard  Quaritch 
Ltd.  of  London  offered  for  sale  110 
of  the  woodblocks,  Dr.  Vera 
Roberts  purchased  block  no.  1256, 
Tithymalus  leptiphyllos  Euphorbia 
cyparissias,  or  as  it  is  known  by  its 
common  name,  the  "Cypress 
spurge."  The  "Cypress  spurge"  — 
of  the  same  family  from  which  the 
poinsettia  comes  —  was  imported 
from  Europe.  It  became  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  escaping  from 
gardens  to  roadsides  and  waste 
places,  and  it  is  now  common 
everywhere  in  the  east. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  had  the  block 
printed  by  hand  by  Ian  Mortimer  in 
an  issue  of  100  numbered  prints  on 
English  hand-made  pre-War  paper 
watermarked  "F.  J.  Read."  These 
prints  are  being  offered  for  sale  by 
The  Friends  of  the  Library  for  $150 
each,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
the  further  development  of  the 
library  collection. 

Those  interested  in  purchasing  a 
print  should  send  a  check  for  $150, 
payable  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  and  clearly  marked  as 
payment  for  a  Mattioli  print,  to  220 
Perkins  Library,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  NC  27706. 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

The  following  individuals  have 
recently  qualified  for  life 
membership  in  the  Friends  of  the 
Library.  Certificates  of  life 
membership  will  be  presented  to 
them  and  to  the  others  who 
became  life  members  during  1989, 
at  the  Friends  Dinner  on  April  18. 

Mrs.  Brenda  B.  Brodie 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Tore  Hall 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 

Ms.  Joan  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 

Ms.  Karen  Lou  Littlefield  and 

Mr.  Bruce  McCrea 
Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall 
Dr.  Erdman  Palmore 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  Reeves,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 
Miss  Lexie  I.  Walton 
Mrs.  Carey  Bowen  Wilcox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tex  Williams 


CORRECTIONS 

The  following  names  were 
inadvertently  omitted  or 
incorrectly  listed  in  the  Winter 
issue: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Gianlurco 
Mrs.  Carey  Bowen  Wilcox 
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NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


VICTORIAN  TREASURY 

The  manuscript  collections  of 
biographer  John  Forster  and 
Shakespeare  scholar  Alexander 
Dyce  are  now  available  in  a 
microfilm  archive  entitled  the 
Forsler  and  Dyce  Collections. 
i  iriginal  documents  bequeathed  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
were  filmed  to  create  this 
collection  which  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  This  superior  resource 
will  be  of  interest  to  students  of 
Victorian  literature  and  nineteenth 
century  theatre. 

The  archive  consists  of 
manuscripts  and  correspondence 
of  a  large  circle  of  literary  figures, 
among  whom  are  William  Godwin, 
the  Brownings,  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Lesser-known  literary 
manuscripts  of  Charles  Dickens,  as 
well  as  his  diaries  and  theatrical 
records,  form  another  significant 
portion  of  the  collection. 

Insight  into  theatre  of  the  period 
is  afforded  by  the  papers  of 
Edmund  Kean,  the  great  tragic 
actor,  and  William  Charles 
Macready,  also  a  prominent  actor 
and  theatre  manager.  Especially 
important  are  Macready's  prompt 
books,  including  those  for  King 
Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Werner,  and 
Richelieu. 


A  Setting/or  Great  Music 
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Vienna  in  1725. 
The  Old  Opera  House  is  shown  on  the  right 
"Engraving  by  Salomon  Kleiner 


The  final  portion  of  the  archive 
contains  the  correspondence  of 
Forster  and  Dyce.  Socially 
prominent  and  influential,  these 
two  scholars  exchanged  letters 
with  many  of  the  most  notable  men 
and  women  of  the  era.  Their 
correspondents  included  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
William  Wordsworth,  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb. 

The  Forster  and  Dyce  Collections, 
Parts  Three  and  Four,  are  housed 
in  the  Perkins  Library  Newspapers 
and  Microforms  Department.  A 
printed  inventory  of  the  archive  is 
available. 

THE  CITY  OF  MUSIC 

Vienna— the  city  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  the  Strauss 
(waltz)  family,  Brahms,  Mahler,  and 
Schoenberg— is  vividly  portrayed 
in  a  series  of  nine  videotapes 
published  by  Films  for  the 
Humanities  and  available  at  the 
Media  Center  in  Perkins  Library. 
Classical  Vienna  consists  of  six 
videos  and  Vienna— End  of  an 
Empire  of  three. 


The  seat  of  empires  and  once 
the  cultural  center  for  all  of  Central 
Europe,  Vienna  remains  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  many  concert-goers 
today.  In  these  films  one  can  see  at 
least  some  of  the  Viennese  sights 
that  Mozart  saw,  and  hear 
Viennese  sounds  not  unlike  some 
that  he  might  have  heard, 
sensitively  performed  on  historical 
instruments  (or  accurate 
reproductions)  by  musicians 
immersed  in  the  currents  of 
authentic  performance  practice. 
All  these  chamber  orchestras, 
valveless  horns,  fortepianos, 
woodwinds  with  few  keys,  and 
cellos  with  gut  strings— in  the 
hands  of  such  luminaries  as  Roger 
Norrington,  Malcolm  Bilson,  Steven 
Lubin,  and  Anner  Bylsma— add  up 
to  edifying  entertainment.  Hooray 
for  Vienna! 

THE  RED  STAR 

The  library  has  acquired  a 
microfilm  of  the  1955-1987  issues 
of  the  Russian  newspaper  Krasnaia 
Zvezda,  as  well  as  a  subscription  to 


the  film  edition.  This  addition 
completes  the  film  holdings  from 
1941  through  1987.  The  library  also 
has  a  subscription  in  paper  format. 
Published  in  Moscow  since  1925, 
Krasnaia  Zvezda  (Red  Star)  is  the 
forum  for  the  Soviet  military. 

Thanks  to  the  interest  and 
support  of  Dr.  Jerry  Hough,  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
Duke  now  has  the  best  collection 
of  Soviet  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Included  in  the  collection 
since  1988  are  papers  from  each 
Soviet  republic  as  well  as  papers 
such  as  Krasnaia  Zvezda 
representing  various 
"establishments"  of  Soviet  society 
—  the  medical,  literary, 
construction,  mercantile,  and 
industrial. 

AGAINST  NON-JURORS 

An  interesting  half-vellum  volume 
from  the  library  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  baronet,  physician,  and 
divine,  Sir  James  Stonehouse,  has 
recently  been  added  to  Rare 
Books.  Bound  up  at  a  cost  of 
sixpence  sometime  after  1745  (the 
year  the  owner  received  the  M.D. 
which  forms  part  of  his  signature), 
the  collection  includes  five 
separately-published  pieces:  the 
1719  fifth  edition  of  Bishop 
Hoadly's  diatribe  against  the  non- 
jurors (whence  the  spine  title 
derives);  the  1718  fifth  edition  of 
Colley  Cibber's  comedy  entitled 
The  Non-Juror,  a  1745  edition  of 
Burnet  and  Lloyd's  suspicions  on 
the  birth  of  the  Pretender;  Caleb 
Fleming's  1737  The  Jesuit 
Unmask'd,  his  answer  to  an  overly 
mournful  letter  concerning  the 
death  of  Charles  I;  a  1734  Address 
to  the  Whigs  by  "a  freeholder";  and 
a  1746  comparison  of  The  Spirit 
and  Principles  of  the  Whigs  and 
Jacobites. 


Individually  these  pamphlets  are 
valuable  additions  to  our  strong 
resources  for  the  study  of  British 
politics,  religion,  and  literature; 
together  they  help  illuminate  the 
interests  of  a  person  not  without 
influence  in  his  own  time  and  form 
a  useful  complement  to  editions  of 
Stonehouse's  own  works  already 
held  in  the  Library. 


AS  the  Drum  is  an  instrument  on  which  there  can  be  no  va- 
riation of  sounds  or  tones,  (except  those,  derived  from  the 
-different  variations  in  straining,)  its  beauty  and  elegance, 
therefore,  consists  in  correctness  of  time,  activity,  and  adroit- 
ness in  performance,  and  a  good  selection  of  the  strokes,  rolls, 
&c.  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  beat.  The  perfor- 
mer should  be  careful  never  to  611  up  the  beat,  or  march, with 
unnecessary  or  superfluous  strokes  or  rolls,  as  any  more  than 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  time  correctly  and  coincide  with 
the  air  of  the  tune  for  which  the  beat  is  intended,  are  unne- 
cessary, and  highly  disgusting,  unless  in  some  particular  fan- 
cy beats. 


Instructions  for  Holding  the  Drum. 

The  Drum  should  be  held  on  the  left  side  just  abo 
knee,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  balanced  acr 
left  leg.    The  Belt  should  pass  round  the  neck,  a» 


STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND 

A  recent  addition  to  Rare  Books  is 
the  second  edition  of  Alvan 
Robinson.Jr.'s  Massachusetts 
Collection  of  Martial  Mustek . . . 
Designed  Principally  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Militia  of  the  United  States. 
(Exeter:  Robinson,  1820).  Still  in 
its  original  wrappers,  this 
noteworthy  representative  of  early 
nineteenth-century  American 
music  publishing  includes,  in 
addition  to  eighty-six  tunes  printed 
from  clear  movable  music  type, 
twenty-five  pages  of  text  with 
instructions  for  the  drum  and  the 
fife,  as  well  as  directions  for  drum 
majors  and  parade  marching. 


|  down  ovct  the  left  breast  with  the  hook  of  the  belt  booked 

j  in  the  cord  at  the  upper  hoop.    The  Drum  being  (bus  sus- 

t  pended,  the  performer  will  find  it  completely  governable,  and 

<  easily  managed  while  marching,  if  care  is  always  taken  to 

5  keep  it  thus  equally  balanced.  The  Head  will  then  be  in  such 

|  a  direction  as  that  the  performer  may  practice  with  the  great' 

I  est  ease. 

Instructions  for  Holding  the  Sticks. 

1         '  *  stick  in  the  right  hand  should  be  held  naturally  ;  (bat 
pass  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  ;  the  little 
loosely  closed  round  it,  and  it  should  be  held 
■^§i§N.  **  and  fore  finger. 

should  pass  between  the  thumb 
c'/Gtf*  <htrd  and  fourth,  the  first 
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NEWS  NOTES 


RECONFIGURATION  OF  LIBRARY 
ACQUISITIONS  PROCEDURES 

The  recent  merger  of  the  Order 
Processing  Section  of  the 
Acquisitions  Department  into  the 
Serials  Department  was  the  latest 
step  in  a  reconfiguration  of  the 
Acquisitions  Department  designed 
to  streamline  the  processing  of 
materials.  This  transformation 
began  in  the  Spring  of  1989  when 
tlic  bibliographic  searching  unit 
from  Acquisitions  was  joined  with 
Cataloging  Department  staff  to 
form  the  Cataloging  and  Search 
Support  Team  (CASST). 

Through  the  merger  of  the 
bibliographic  searching  and 
cataloging  processes,  the  library 
workload  is  significantly  reduced. 
Searches  on  OCLC,  the  nationally 
available  library  computer  service, 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
out  only  once;  their  results  are 
downloaded  onto  a  single  disk 
which  accompanies  the  book 
throughout  the  whole  cataloging 
procedure.  The  cataloging  process 
is  thus  completely  automated  and 
no  paper  is  needed  (hence 
librarians  refer  to  the  new  process 
as  "paperless  cataloging"). 
Combining  the  efforts  of  the  Serials 
Department  and  the  Order 
Processing  Section  of  the 
Acquisition  Department  also  has 
had  practical  dividends:  through 
job  exchanges,  staff  have  become 
more  flexible  in  their  work 
responsibilities,  while  showing 
renewed  interest  in  their  jobs. 
They  have  also  taken  on  additional 
duties,  while  some  positions  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  procedures  for  preparing 
new  books  and  materials  for  use  in 
the  library  are  being  constantly 
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streamlined.  In  the  spring  of 
the  implementation  of  INNOVACQ 
(see  related  news  item)  will  bring 
additional  changes.  Eventually,  it  is 
hoped,  the  library  will  have  a  more 
or  less  seamless  material 
processing  procedure,  from  the 
ordering  of  books  to  their  actual 
use  by  faculty,  students,  and 
others  in  the  Duke  community. 

NEW  LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT  OFFICER 

"Duke  may  as  well  have  been 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  me." 
Katharine  Bryan,  the  newly 
appointed  Director  of  Library 
Development,  has  been  awed  by 
Duke  ever  since  her  days  as  a 
toddler.  Born  in  Durham,  she  spent 
her  early  years  on  the  Duke 
campus  while  her  father,  Jack 
Wilson,  '61,  was  the  assistant 
chaplain.  Following  moves  to  West 
Point,  Washington,  and  Tennessee, 
she  returned  to  Duke,  this  time  as 
a  student  in  the  class  of  1982.  As  a 
chemistry  major  she  became  well- 
acquainted  with  Perkins  Library, 
spending  hours  daily  in  the 
basement  and  subbasement.  She 
found  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
stimulating  and  enjoyed 
particularly  the  good  balance 
between  study  and  social  activities 
with  friends. 

Following  graduation  Bryan 
worked  first  for  Max  Factor  and 
then  as  a  sales  associate  for  a 
modem  manufacturer.  In  1985  her 
love  of  Duke  again  drew  her  back, 
this  time  as  an  employee  in  the 
Development  Office.  Her  first 
position  was  as  Telethon  director 
in  the  Annual  Fund,  where  she 
guided  student  volunteers  to  raise 
over  $1  million  annually  for  the 
operating  budget  of  the  university. 
During  the  next  year  she  directed 
the  young  alumni  and  direct  mail 


programs  for  the  Annual  Fund.  The 
increase  and  expansion  in  young 
alumni  giving  gained  national 
recognition  that  year.  Promotion  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
for  Special  Gifts  for  University 
Development  followed;  in  this  post 
she  began  working  with 
endowment  donors  for  the  Capital 
Campaign  for  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Engineering.  Her 
most  recent  position  before  joining 
the  library  was  as  Associate 
Director  of  the  Campaign  for  Duke, 
the  University-wide  $400  million 
campaign. 

Bryan  has  come  to  appreciate 
the  fast-paced  world  of 
fundraising,  which  requires  good 
organizational  skills  and  the  ability 
to  juggle  numerous  activities.  "You 
never  feel  like  you  have  gotten  the 
job  done  —  there  is  always  more 
to  do."  She  has  also  learned  that 
development  requires  patience. 
"Each  major  gift  solicitation  can 
take  eighteen  to  thirty-six  months," 
she  notes.  "You  cannot  always  see 
a  direct  result  because  you  are 
laying  the  groundwork." 

Her  goal  for  the  library  is  to 
balance  short-and  long-term  needs. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  she  plans  to 
prepare  a  five-year  development 
plan  to  address  raising  significant 
endowment  money;  increase  giving 
to  the  annual  fund,  particularly  at 
gift  club  levels;  and  meet  building, 
renovation,  and  increased 
technology  needs.  Bryan  looks 
forward  to  working  with  library 
donors  and  helping  them  do 
something  they  feel  good  about, 
while  doing  something  positive  for 
the  university.  "It  is  exciting  to  be 
the  channel  for  a  donor  to  make  a 
gift  that  will  make  a  difference." 


President  Brodie  gives  Tex 
Williams  the  key  to  Duke 
University,  in  appreciation 
for  his  continuing  and 
significant  support  of  the 
university. 


MEDIA  CENTER  DEDICATED 

The  Paul  B.  Williams  Media  Center 
was  dedicated  Wednesday, 
February  21, 1990  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  Paul  B.  Williams,  Inc., 
the  Greensboro-based  office 
equipment  company.  Dr.  Jerry  D. 
Campbell,  University  Librarian, 
presided  as  host  for  the  dedication 
ceremony.  Duke  President  H.  Keith 
H.  Brodie  made  the  dedicatory 
remarks  and  introduced  Tex 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Paul  B.  Williams,  Inc.  and  J.  Travis 
Jones,  president  of  the  company. 
Expressing  his  great  pleasure  in 
having  made  the  gift,  Mr.  Williams 
said  "Although  my  father  could  not 
to  afford  to  attend  college,  he 
believed  strongly  in  scholarship.  I 
am  very  proud  to  represent  the 
Williams  family  in  honoring  his 
memory."  The  Paul  B.  Williams 
Media  Center  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  original  wing  of  the 
main  library. 


The  gift  of  twelve  media  carrels 
equipped  with  monitors  and  video 
disc  or  cassette  players  provides 
students  with  the  facilities  needed 
to  fulfill  requirements  for  their 
courses.  Many  professors  teach 
with  media  or  assign  viewing  of 
video  to  supplement  course 
lectures  and  discussions,  just  as 
they  assign  the  reading  of  books 
and  articles.  Other  students  use 
video  as  source  material  for 
projects,  term  papers,  and  theses. 


After  the  first  film  course  was 
taught  in  the  late  1970s,  the  library 
began  seriously  collecting  film  and 
video.  Although  the  impetus  for 
developing  the  collection  was  to 
support  the  Film  and  Video 
Program,  nearly  all  departments 
and  programs  in  the  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  and  Arts  now 
make  substantial  use  of  the 
collection,  which  contains  feature, 
documentary  and  animated  films 
from  forty  countries. 


The  Paul  B.  Williams 
Media  Center 


Jane  Pauley  introduces 
the  "Assignment  America" 
segment  featuring  H.  Lee 
Waters. 


The  Paul  B.  Williams  gift  enables 
students  to  use  the  video  materials 
more  easily.  One  undergraduate 
student,  David  Messinger,  recently 
wrote  to  the  library 
administration,  expressing  his 
appreciation,  "...the  additions  of 
video  tape  and  disc  players  in  the 
Reserve  Room  are  appreciated  by 
the  students.  This  semester, 
access  to  materials  is  easier,  and 
the  library's  commitment  to 
providing  resources  has  not  gone 
unnoticed." 

This  enhancement  to  the  library 
was  part  of  a  larger  gift  to  the 
university  by  Paul  B.  Williams,  Inc., 
which  has  funded  an 
undergraduate  scholarship,  an 
athletic  scholarship,  and  Annual 
Fund  President's  Council  support. 


ASSIGNMENT  AMERICA 

In  January,  an  ongoing  archival 
project  of  the  Manuscript 
Department  received  a  unique 
boost.  The  project,  which  involves 
the  restoration  and  cataloging  of 
the  films  of  North  Carolina  native 
H.  Lee  Waters,  gained  exposure  to 
a  national  television  audience 
when  it  was  featured  on  the 
"Assignment  America"  segment  of 
the  NBC  Nightly  News. 

Entitled  "Movies  of  Local 
People,"  Waters'  films  portray  a 
variety  of  scenes  and  activities 
from  daily  life  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  towns  between  the 
years  1935  and  1942.  Waters  filmed 
groups  and  individuals  in  each 
town,  then  showed  the  finished 


film  in  the  local  movie  house 
before  the  regular  feature  — 
always  to  an  audience  keen  on 
seeing  itself  on  the  "big  screen." 
There  are  over  a  hundred  extant 
films,  offering  a  fascinating 
historical  tour  through  the  social, 
recreational,  and  business  life  of 
America  during  the  Depression  and 
the  first  years  of  World  War  II. 

NBC  Producer  David  Riggs  was 
introduced  to  "Movies  of  Local 
People"  through  an  article  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Tom 
Whiteside,  who  heads  the  project 
at  Duke  and  who  has  known  and 
worked  with  H.  Lee  Waters  for 
several  years,  helped  Riggs  set  up 
the  filming.  The  segment,  which 
aired  on  January  19th,  focused  on 
Waters  himself  (he  still  has  a 
studio  in  Lexington)  and  a  showing 
of  one  of  his  films  in  Lumberton, 
North  Carolina. 

Whiteside  believes  that  Duke's 
task  of  retrieving  Waters'  films 
from  local  communities,  restoring, 
and  duplicating  them  could  be 
aided  by  such  fortuitous  "PR"  as 
the  NBC  exposure.  Although  the 
films  document  life  in  the 
Southeast,  the  insight  available  to 
historians  and  others  is  boundless. 
"It's  a  regional  collection," 
Whiteside  explains,  "so  you'd  think 
that  regional  exposure  is  the  key. 
But  people  all  over  the  country  are 
interested  in  this." 

The  project  is  unusual  for  a 
library  used  to  working  with  paper, 
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H.  Lee  Waters  with  the 
camera  he  used  to  create 
"Movies  of  Local  People." 


not  film,  and  it  is  extraordinarily 
expensive.  "The  only  way  you  can 
guarantee  these  films  will  be 
around  in  fifty  years  is  to  have  the 
lab  work  done,"  Whiteside  says, 
citing  a  lab  bill  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Support  is  being  sought 
from  each  community  Waters 
filmed  as  well  as  from 
organizations  such  as  the 
American  Film  Institute.  If  current 
grant  applications  are  successful, 
Whiteside  hopes  to  have  roughly 
half  of  the  1 18  films  restored  and 
duplicated  on  videocassette  within 
a  year. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  LOVE 

In  celebration  of  Valentine's  Day, 
the  Manuscript  Department 
prepared  an  exhibit  of  valentines 
and  love  letters  which  focused  on 
cards  and  letters  from  the 
Victorian  Era  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Although  Valentine's 
Day  was  celebrated  in  Europe 
before  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
custom  of  exchanging  valentine 
cards  became  popular  in  England 
during  the  Victorian  period. 

Several  factors  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  valentine 


during  the  1800s.  The  development 
of  a  color  printing  technique  called 
chromolithography  in  the  1840s 
made  possible  the  printing  of 
brightly  colored  cards,  and 
England's  burgeoning  middle  class 
provided  an  enthusiastic  market 
for  the  lavish  creations.  At  the 
same  time,  a  cheap  and 
comprehensive  postal  system  was 
established.  The  Uniform  Penny 
Post  made  it  affordable  to  mail  the 
cards  throughout  the  country.  The 
custom  quickly  spread  throughout 
the  United  States  as  well. 

Despite  their  ephemeral  nature, 
many  nineteenth-century 
valentines  survive  today,  probably 
because  they  were  so  beautiful 
that  people  did  not  have  the  heart 
to  throw  them  away.  On  display 
were  a  number  of  ornate 
handmade  valentine  cards  typical 
of  the  Victorian  period,  from  the 
Department's  card  collection. 

The  Victorian  love  letter  is  much 
like  the  Victorian  valentine, 
flowery  and  ornate.  However, 
beneath  the  sentimentality  and 
stylized  language  is  amazing 
candor  and  passion  which 
contradicts  today's  popular  belief 
that  Victorian  society  was  prudish 
and  reserved.  The  love  letter  gives 
us  a  window  through  which  to  see 
Victorian  men  and  women  in 
private,  in  an  arena  in  which  they 
considered  it  proper  to  be  open 
and  intimate.  The  selection  of 
letters  on  exhibit  captured  some  of 
these  surprising  moments  when 
lovers  wrote  about  their 
loneliness,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  even  about  their  sexuality. 


This  3-D  valentine  with 
purple,  white  and  red 
flowers — printed  in 
Germany  in  the  late  19th 
century — is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  cards 
exchanged  during  that 
period. 
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LIBRARY  ACQUIRES  INNOVACQ 

By  July  of  this  year  a  new 
automated  acquisitions  system, 
INNOVACQ,  should  be  in  operation 
at  Duke.  INNOVACQ  is  designed  to 
expedite  the  processes  of  ordering, 
receiving,  and  paying  for  library 
materials. 

The  new  system  provides  a 
number  of  advantages  in  the 
acquisition  of  monographs  and 
serials.  Information  about 
materials  on  order  and  items 
received  will  be  readily  available  to 
library  patrons  and  staff. 
INNOVACQ  will  replace  the  manual 
system  of  checking  in 
periodicals,  bringing 
with  it  the 
capabilities  of 
tracking  the  receipt 
of  issues  and 
automatically 
claiming  those  not  received  from 
the  publisher.  An  interface 
between  the  system  and  the 
university  accounting  office  will 
make  payment  for  materials 
automatic. 

INNOVACQ,  a  joint  venture 
between  Perkins,  Fuqua,  Law,  and 
the  Medical  Center  libraries,  will 
be  a  campus-wide  system 
operating  through  a  local  area 
network.  Branch  libraries  within 
the  Perkins  system  will  have 
access  to  INNOVACQ's  files. 
Eventually,  remote  access  will  be 


available  for  library  patrons 
outside  of  the  library. 

Installation  of  the  computer  took 
place  in  January.  Program 
development  occurred  during  the 
spring  semester,  with  initial  testing 
of  the  system  in  the  Law  Library 
slated  for  March.  Plans  call  for  the 
system  to  be  in  use  in  Perkins 
Library  by  the  summer  of  1990. 

LIBRARY  EXHIBITS 

Several  exhibits  in  the  lobby  of 
Perkins  Library  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months.  In  May  the  theme 
will  be  "The  World  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,"  drawing  primarily 
from  the  archival  collection  in  the 
Manuscript  Department. 
During  the  month  of  June,  Suzy 
Taraba,  bibliographer  for  gay  and 
lesbian  studies,  will  prepare  an 
exhibit  to  coincide  with  "Gay  Pride 
Month." 

For  the  summer  months  July  and 
August,  an  exhibit  featuring 
nineteenth-century  travel, 
particularly  to  Egypt  and  the 
Middle  East,  will  be  on  display  in 
the  main  exhibit  areas. 

For  late  August  and  September, 
we  can  anticipate  our  annual 
presentation  from  materials  in  the 
University  Archives.  This  year  the 
theme  will  be  The  Duke  Campus  — 
Then  and  Now.  Dr.  King,  University 
Archivist,  will  present  the  changes 
in  the  University  as  seen  in  the 
buildings. 


PRESERVATION  PLANNING 
PROJECT 

The  Perkins  Library  system  of 
Duke  University  is  similar  to  other 
large  research  libraries  in  that  it 
finds  the  materials  in  its  collection 
rapidly  deteriorating.  These 
collections  represent  a 
tremendous  investment  by  the 
university  in  acquiring  and  making 
available  research  materials  used 
by  generations  of  students  and 
faculty. 

To  develop  a  preservation  plan 
and  an  active  response  to  this 
problem,  during  1989  the  Perkins 
Library  participated  in  the 
Preservation  Planning  Project,  a 
program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Management  Services  of 
the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  and  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  A  Study  Team  of  six 
members  of  the  library  staff 
reviewed  the  historical 
development  of  the  collections, 
investigated  organizational  issues 
and  cooperative  preservation 
opportunities,  tested  the  feasibility 
of  a  draft  disaster  plan,  and 
developed  a  preservation  strategy 
and  recommendations.  Three  task 
forces  collected  and  analyzed  data 
on  preservation  education,  the 
condition  of  the  collection,  and 
environmental  issues. 


Major  Findings  of  the  Project 

The  Project's  Task  Force  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Collection 
confirmed  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  collections  are 
currently  brittle  and  a  larger 
percentage  will  become  so  in  the 
future.  Through  random  sampling 
the  Task  Force  found  that  7.4 
percent  of  the  collection  is  now 
very  brittle.  Yet  another  52.7 
percent  of  the  collection  has  high 
acid  content  and  will  become 
brittle  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

While  the  percentage  of  very 
brittle  materials  is  significantly 
lower  than  in  some  other 
institutions,  which  have  reported 
20-30  percent,  to  replace  the 
materials  (7.4  percent  or  c.  230,000 
volumes)  would  represent  a 
serious  financial  commitment.  The 
cost  to  replace  materials  with 


photocopies,  microfilm,  or  reprints 
would  average  $60  per  volume. 
Just  to  replace  50  percent  of  the 
volumes  (1 15,000  volumes)  would 
require  $6,900,000.  Furthermore, 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  for 
the  future  can  be  seen  in  the  52.7 
percent  that  are  not  yet  brittle. 

Recommendations 

In  its  final  report,  the  Study  Team 
made  several  recommendations, 
which  together  form  a 
comprehensive  preservation 
program  for  the  Perkins  Library 
system.  Among  them  were  the 
following: 

•  Establish  a  formal  preservation 
program  in  keeping  with  the 
Library's  five-year  plan  and  its 
mission  to  preserve  as  well  as 
build  collections.  Begin:  January 
1990. 


•  Reallocate  an  existing  staff 
position  to  create  a  two  year  term 
Preservation  Officer  for  the 
Perkins  Library  System.  July  1990 
-June  1992. 

•  Establish  a  continuing  program 
to  increase  both  staff  and  users' 
awareness  of  the  nature  of 
preservation  and  the  fragility  of 
the  library's  collection,  and 
communicate  to  them  the 
importance  of  their  role  in 
preserving  it.  Formalize  and 
standardize  mandatory  training  for 
staff  and  student  assistants,  with 
in-depth  and  specific  training  for 
those  with  special  responsibilities. 
Begin:  January  1990. 

•  To  adequately  fund  both  short 
and  long  term  preservation  efforts, 
identify  funding  from  two 
sources:  the  library  collections 
budget  and  university  and  library 
fundraising.  Begin:  July  1990. 

•  Replace  selected  brittle 
materials  by  purchasing 
microforms  or  paper  reprints, 
contracting  for  microfilming,  or 
doing  in-house  preservation 
photocopying.  Begin:  July  1990. 

•  Upgrade  present  facilities  for 
conservation.  Establish  a  basic 
book  repair  workshop  by  pooling 
existing  equipment  and  supplies. 
July  1990 -June  1992. 
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This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  thousands  of  volumes 
in  the  stacks  in  need  of 
preservation. 


Deteriorating  volumes  can 
be  replaced  by 
photocopying  them  onto 
acid-free  paper  and 
binding  the  new  copy,  as 
has  been  done  in  this 
case. 


•  Plan  (or  a  systematic  program 
of  deacidification  of  materials. 
Begin:  early  1990. 

•  Implement  environmental 
monitoring  to  protect  against 
potential  system  failures  and 
concomitant  fluctuations  in 
temperature  and  humidity.  Begin: 
January  1990. 

•  Evaluate  Duke  Off  Site  Storage 
(DOSS)  facility  with  regard  to  any 
remaining  design  deficiencies  or 
security  problems.  Work  with  the 
lessor  to  resolve  any  problems 
identified.  January  1990  —  June 


•  Work  with  Facilities  Planning 
and  Management  to  identify  cost 
effective  alternatives  to  correct 
existing  problems  in  HVAC 
systems.  Begin:  July 


•  Borrow  equipment  to  measure 
ultraviolet  light  levels  throughout 
the  Perkins  systems;  install 
ultraviolet  screening  film  as 
indicated  by  measurements  above 
accepted  standards.  July  1990  — 
June  1991. 

•  Work  with  Housekeeping 
management  to  maintain  library 
upkeep  to  standards  for 
preservation  of  materials.  January 
1990 -June  1991. 

•  Develop  a  collection  space  and 
materials  housing  plan.  July  1990 
-June  1992. 

•  Evaluate  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  preservation  program  on  an 
annual  basis.  Begin:  July  1991. 


Place  a  book  in  Duke  Library 


Mre  you  searching  for 
a  tasteful  and  enduring 
gift?  Choose  one  that 
will  serve  as  a  remem- 
brance while  at  the 
same  time  serving 
future  generations  of 
Duke  students  and 


r 


faculty.  Place  a  book  in 
Duke  library  to  honor  a 
family  member  or  friend 
on  a  birthday,  anniver- 
sary, or  other  special 
occasion,  or  to  com- 
memorate a  departed 
loved  one. 
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Please  type  or  print  legibly 

Please  add  book(s)  to  the  library  at  $35.00  each. 

In  honor/memory  (please  circle)  of: 

Address  

Relationship  of  honoree  to  University,  if  any: 


Subject  of  book: 

Donated  by:  

Address:  


or  Librarian's  choice , 


Honoree's  and  donor's 
names  will  appear  on 
the  bookplate  of  the 
volume  chosen. 

Make  check  payable  to 
Duke  University. 


Administrative  Office 
220  Perkins  Library 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.C.  27706 
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